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D, APPLETON AND COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Story of the [ind. 


By Prof. James MARK BALDWIN, of Princeton 
University. Library of Useful Stories. 16mo, 
Illustrated. Cloth, gocents. 


In this work Professor: Baldwin outlines the development of 
mind from its first manifestations in the brute to its fullest ex- 
pression in map. The usual simplicity of the series is maintained 
as far as possible, without sacrificing the vitality of the topic, and 
the general readableness of the volume commends it toa large 
class, 


News from the Birds. 


By LraNnpER S. Keyser. Appletons’ Home- 
Reading Books. 12mo. Cloth, 60 cents net. 


This little book of tidings from birdland has been written with 
two purposes inmind. The firstis,to furnish actual instruction 
to tell some new facts about bird life that have not yet been re 
cited—“ news.” The second purpose of the book is inspiration. 
Only such incidents are recited as will spur the reader to go out 
into the fields and woods and study the birds in their native 
haunts. 


Harold’s Rambles. 


By J. W. TROEGER. 40 cents net. - (Second vol- 
ume of Nature Study Reader.) Appletons’ 
Home-Reading Books. 


This book contains in most part a record of the observations of a 
child with his elder companions, and contains information gleaned 
during walks and short excursions into the fields and along the 
roadsides. 





These books are for sale by all booksellers; or they will be sent 
by.mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YorK.. 
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His Brother’s Keeper 


oS OM os shoo cde th gagesse epsteced 25 Cents Each 
PRIGE: See 75 Cents Each 


Sent, siti on receipt of price, by 
THE ADVANCE PUBLISHING CO., 
215 Madison St., Chicago. 
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OLD DAGUERREOTYPES RESTORED 


to original condition by the only :practitioner of the Art now in 
business ($1 each). 


ROCKWOOD, 1440 Broadway (40th St: 5 New York. 


USE OUR “LEDGER ‘AND LINEN PAPERS 
Sample Book Free. *-Crane Bros.,’ Westfield ' Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTY'S 
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GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExPosiTION, 1889, 
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Abbot Academy *ticovet aise: 


Andover, Mass. 
Begins its 70th year September 15, 1898. Three 
erm Logg ~ a — and a College 
ourse. 
iss EMILY 3 Maine. Principal. 
For catalogcue, W. F. DRAPER. 
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oo pehook alee ipline and refined 
home life combined. ern residence, by 
petraee peams. N aber’ limited. $250 yearly. 

our 0 
Rev. TAMES 1.CA PREON, Prin., 
Suffern Ne 





Blair Presbyterial Academy 
John I. Blair Foundation. 5ist year. 
Both sexes. A well-endowed Preparatory 
School of ingh grade under religious con- 
trol. Lowrates. Send for catalogue. 


Rev. JOHN C. SHARPE, A.M., Principal, 
Blairstown, New Jersey. 








Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


Boston University 
LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 5. For 
circulars address the Acting Dean, 
SaMvUEL C,. BENNETT. 


Chestnut Hill Academy, 


Hill, Philadelphia 
ot vibe north of the City Hall. es: 


lication 
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Chicago Theological Seminary 
Opens Sept. 28th, 1898. H. M. SCOTT, Sec’y. 


Miss Ss. D. Doremus. 


soarding and Day School (Limited). 
Re-opens October 4. 
735 Madison Avenue, New York. 


“EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 








East Greenwich, R. I. 
1802. Both sexes. On Nai 
rE Cottages. Electric light. Ele. 


y- 
gant new dining hall. Endowed. Twelve 
gourses. September i! iB. ——— 
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north 3. Cincinnati. Full Course of Study. 
and Collegiate. Best facilities 
in cust rt, etc. ig care =< ewer 

. .- D. Potter De 
vision. "tev. Li. D Gicvaale; o. 
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inary of high grade for boys 
~~ ag wee tifal and healthful location 
in the Hudson oR rd of 


ver Valley. A reco! 
forty-four years of uninterrupted successful 
educational work. 
Art and 





Conservatory of —_ 
Elocution. 45th year begins Sep 
14. For catalogues, address 


Rev. 


A. H. Fuack, A.M., Principal. 
CLAVERACK, N. Y. 
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womanly women. 
live in Washington.’’ $350-$500. 


Character building. Amusements provided Social advantages. * Develops 
Sight-seeing every Monday. 
Catalog sent. 








Washington,D.C. 
Suburbs. 
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Steam and electric 

mq cars. $75,000 build- 
~ # ings. Gymnasium 
yi aig Beautiful grounds. 
Ni : 22 teachers. No ex- 
aminations. A bright, 
cheery, artistic home. 


“It isa liberal education to 


Box 118, Forest Glen, Md, 
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Mrs. a and 8 Home School 
a. Gtrls. pected a and regular courses. 
Mrs. loaves EY Hypz, Binghamton, N. Y. 





HOME STUDY 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
offers 150 courses by correspondence in col- 
lege and university subjects, under the per- 
sonal direction of its instructors. Work may 
begin at any time. For information address 

The University of Chicago. 


Correspondence-Study Department, Division 
8, Chicago, Ill. 
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McDonald-Ellis School for Girls. 


Dr. and Mrs. Edwin R. Lewis, Principals. 


1305 17th St., 1 
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Certificate admits to best colleges. Fine 
elective courses, oo library, labora- 
tory, Cota pom 

rs. 


EAD. Prin.., 
“* Hillside,” Norwaik, Conn. 


Me" Military Academy, 
Montclair, New Jersey. 


A thorough and earnest school. with 
ample equipment and favorable situation. 
Modern methods of instruction, small 
classes, vigorous athletic life, and genu- 
ine home life keep the mental, moral and 
physical tone high. Send for catalogue. 

JOHN G. MACVICAR, Head Master. 
LIEUT. B. C. WELSH, U.S.A., 
Commandant. 











The H. Thane Miller ; Schoo! | for 
Girhe. (Mt. Auburn Inst: 
1856.) School of L Tite eee ee 


anguage, 
ry and Art. Elective courses of study. Pre 
aration for foreign travel. Family limited in 
number. Address Mrs. H. THaNE MILLER, 
Lenox Place, Avondale, Cincinnati. 








New York Comprehe nds six 
Schools. The LAW 
University.| School (with Day 


and Evening Classes). 
Medical College, Graduate School, 
Pedagogy, ENGINEERING and 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. For cir- 
culars address L. J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, 
Washington Square, New York City. 


Better than Ever. 


Oberlin College, 


The College, the Theological 
Seminary, the Conservatory of 
_| Music, the Academy. 

Sixty-sixth year begins Sept. 2. 
nformation from the treasurer, 
AMES R.SEVERANCE, Oberlin, Ohio. 


“The Phillips Exeter Academy. 





Full 
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waned” Hy For Catalogue and 
illustrated Supplement, address 


Harlan P.Amen,Prin. Exeter,N.H. 


STAUNTON i RATART SCAROEN. 
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A Military School for Young Men and 
Boys. Unsurpassed in course study, 
thoroughness of oquipmens, and Toa of 
ustrated catalogue 











ion on application. 


THe AcADEMY 


OF 


URSINUS COLLEGE 


Collegeville, Pa. 

A school witn many privileges. To an 
efficient faculty of college-trained teachers 
are added the mental stimulus and manifold 
intellectual opportunities of a college com- 
munity. Beautitul situation on high ground. 
Large athletic grounds. Library, laboratory, 
gymnasium. Average expenses: Young 
men, $19 to $240; young women, $190 to 
$23. Liberal system of self-help. For cat- 
alogue, a: dress 








Rev. Henry T. Spangler, D.D., Pria: 
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Wheaton. Seminary 
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FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Ath aed begins Sept.14, Advanced courses 
igh-school luates and others not 
wishing full college 


and music. Gymnast 


dent, Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M.,D D., 
Norton, Mass. 
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Both sexes. Positively Christian—adequate 
mental and physical training for useful ca- 
reers. Regular and elective courses. Con- 
servatory work in Music, Art and Elocution 
specialties. $225.40 for year in regular 
couress. Catalogue free. 


Rey. Edw. J. Gray, D.D., Pres., W’msport, Pa. 


Wilson College 


FOR WOMEN. 


Liberal Culture, Classical, Scientific. Music 
and Art. Thoroughly first-class in every re- 
spect. Expense very moderate. Send for 
Catalogue to 


Rev. S. A. MARTIN, D.D., President, 


Chambersburg, Pa. 
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ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL, 


MANLIUS, N.Y. 


A Military Boarding School. 
Next term begins Sept. 14th, 1898. Sum- 


mer school is now open. Apply to 
Tt WM. VERBECK, Supt. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


The advertising columns of Tex INDE- 
PENDENT are of the highest value to - 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES, 


for the simple reason that the paneer reaches 
almost exclusively intelligent and well-to-do 
people, those who, having children to edu- 
cate, have the means to send them to the best 
schools. THE INDEPENDENT, probably, has 
on its list of subscribers a Jarger number of 
clergymen than any other religious weekl 
ublished in the United States. It isa well- 

own fact that the children of clergymen, 
as a rule, are among the best educated of 
any in the country. 


The advertising rate for schools is 20 cents 
a line each insertion. - ; 
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Hotel Brunswiek, 


BOSTON, 
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United States Hotel 
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The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 
European Plan. 

The popular reputation the St. 
Denis has acquired can be 
readily traced to its 

Unique Location, 
Homelike Atmosphere, 
Excellent Cuisine, 
Courteous Service and 
Moderate Prices. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 























EXTRACT FROM SERMON OF REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE 


To His People in Brooklyn Tabernacle. 





Young men: The day before not the day after you get married, go toa life insurance com- 
pany of established reputation and get the medical examiner to put the stethoscope to your lungs 
and his ear close up to your heart, with your vest off, and have signed, sealed and delivered to 
you a document that will, in the case of your: sudden departure, make for that lovely girl the 
difference between a queen and a pauper. I have known men who have had an-income of $3,000, 
$4,000, $5,000 a year. who did not leave one farthing to the surviving household. Now that 


man’s death is a defalcation, an outrage, a swindle. 


He did not die; he absconded. There are 


a hundred thousand people in America to-day a-hungered through the sin of improvidence. 
‘«But,’’ say some, ‘‘ my income is so small I cannot afford to pay the premium on a life insur- 


ance.”’ 


Are you sure about that? Ifyou are sure, then you have a right to depend on the 


promise in Jeremiah, forty-ninth chapter, eleventh verse: ‘‘ Leave thy fatherless children, I will 


preserve them alive, and let thy widow trust in me.”’ 


But if you are able to, remember you have 


no right to ask God to do for your household that which you can do for them yourself. For 
the benefit of these young men, excuse a practical personality. 
the munificent salary of $800 a year and a parsonage, and when the call was placed in my hand, I 
did not know how in the world I would ever be able to spend that amount of money; and I 
remember in indulging in a devout wish that I might not be led into worldliness and prodigality 
by such an overplus of resources, and at a time when articles of food and clothing were higher 
than they are now, I felt it a religious duty to get my life insured, and I presented, myself at an 
office of one ‘of the great companies, and I stood pale and nervous lest the medical examiner 
might have to declare that I had consumption and heart disease and a half-dozen other mortal 
ailments; but when I got the document, which I have yet in full force, I felt a sense of manli- 
ness and confidence and quietude and re-enforcement, which is a good thingfor any young man 


to have. 


Beginning my life’s work on 
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formalities of diplomatic relations and the 
necessity of going around through Paris and 
the French embassy at Washington. On 
the whole the feeling seems to be general 
that the Spanish Government has been as 
rapid as could possibly be expected. 





The peace negotiations have 
made no difference with Gen- 
eral Miles. One after another 
small places have surrendered, or rather, 
welcomed the entrance of the American 
troops, the Spanish forces having withdrawn 
from pointto point, making scarcely a show 
of resistance. The important city of Guay- 
ama, in the southeastern part of the island, 
was taken after a skirmish with 500 Span- 
iards, in which three men were slightly 
wounded; a company of marines landed at 
Fajardo and seized the custom-house, and 
another captured the lighthouse at Cape 
San Juan, the northeast point of the island, 
and relighted the lamps. On Sunday Gen- 
eral Miles ordered a general advance of the 
army at Ponce toward San Juan. So far as 
appears, there is to be no special attempt on 
ghe part of the Spaniards to resist the ad- 
vance of the American troops until they 
reach San Juan. There the fortifications 
are in good order, and the commander has 
issued a proclamation denying the report 
that Spain has sued for peace, and affirming 
that he would repulse any attack now as 
easily as he had driven off the fleet before. 
It is, however, by no means certain that even 
if there is no suspension of hostilities there 
will be much fighting. The foreign Consuls 
are advising surrender, and the wholesale 
jubilation over the advent of the American 
troops has evidently had its influence within 
the capital, where, it is reported, there are 
many who will refuse to fight. 


Porto Rican 
Campaign. 





Daily reports have been sent 
from the front by General 
Shafter of the number of cases 
of yellow and malarial fever in the camps 
about Santiago. They have been alarming; 
and yet the public did not understand the 
seriousness of the case until the generals in 
command, at the instance of Colonel Roose- 
velt, presented the case in unusually emphatic 
terms to General Shafter. Already the War 
Department was making arrangements fer 


Recall from 
Santiago. 
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August 11 


moving a portion of the army North. when 
General Shafter, or somebody else who had 
the letters, published the correspondence 
addressed to him, including both Colonel 
Roosevelt’s letter and that of the other com- 
manding officers. Colonel Roosevelt’s letter 
began with calling attention to the fact that 
a meeting of the general and medical officers 
had been held that day at the Palace, at 
which the unanimous opinion was expressed 
by every officer commanding a division or 
brigade that thousands of lives would be de- 
stroyed by their being kept in Cuba, and that 
there was no possible reason for not shipping - 
practically the entire command North at once. 
While yellow fever cases were not very numer- 
ous and were very light, the cases of malarial 
fever were very many; and the constitutions 
of the men were so weakened by it that when 
a real epidemic of yellow fever should arise 
they would be likely to perish by thousands. 
Quarantine against the malarial fever, he 
said, is like quarantine against the toothache, 
and the surgeons said that half the army 
would die during the sickly season. While 
the sick list is less than 5.000, the army is so 
debilitated that not ten per cent. are fit for 
work, and a few weeks in the North would 
make them recover their strength completely. 
The other letter was signed by Major-Gener- 
als Kent, Bates and Chaffee, Brigadier-Gen- 
erals Summer, Ludlow, Ames and Wood, and 
by Colonel Roosevelt, commanding the Sec- 
ond Cavalry Brigade. This letter protested 
against their being moved into the interior, 
as seemed to be proposed, and urged that 
they be sent home. Why this letter should 
be necessary it is not easy to see. Perhaps 
the two letters were suggested by General 
Shafter himself in order that they might be 
sent to Washington in support of his re- 
quest, or possibly it was felt that their influ- 
ence was needed upon General Shafter him- 
self, The fact that they are published in- 
clines one to believe that he approved of 
their being written. 


At last our soldiers at 
Manila have had their 
chance to meet the Spaniards. On the dark 
night of July 31st three thousand Spanish 
soldiers made a sudden attack on our forces 
encamped at Malate, in the northern 


The Philippines. 


1898 SURVEY OF 
part of Manila Bay, hoping to turn the 
American right. Our soldiers were mainly 
State troops from Pennsylvania, California 
and Utah, and they repulsed. the Spaniards, 
losing 13 killed and 47 wounded, with a loss 
of 500 to the Spanish in a three hours’ fight. 
This fine success was won by troops landed 
only two weeks before. The monitor ‘‘ Mon- 
terey” has reached Manila. The chief anxiety 
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THE WORLD 377 
far as to forbid the furnishing to the Ameri- 
cans of animals and conveyances for trans- 
portation, and in general seemed to consider 
himself master of the situation. Later dis- 
patches state that he has asked to be allowed 
toenter Manila with the Americans when they 
take the place, and suggests that his troops 
be organized into regiments, with American 
officers, indicating that he has come toa 











—— BRADLFY & POATES, ENGR'S, wv. 





‘AP SHOWING RECENT FIGHT AT MALATE, 


in regard to the situation has been with regard 
to Aguinaldo and his insurgents. From re- 
ports that came early in the week it seemed 
thathe had assumed much the same posi- 
tion as General Garcia at Santiago, with this 
difference, thet the Philippine was mach 
stronger than the Cuban. He even went so 


better realization of the position. So far as 
the capture of Manila is concerned nothing 
seems to have been done. The Astor battery 
has arrived, and is in position betore Manila, 
ona site from which the insurgents have been 
withdrawn. The American troops occupy 
the country south of Manila for about a 
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Begins its 70th year September 15, 1898. Three 
Seminary Courses of Studies, and a College 
fitting Course. Address, 
Miss EmtLy A. MEANS, Principal. 
For catalogue, W. F. DRAPER. 
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So school discipline and refined 
home life combined. Modern residence,‘all 
aay oy Number limited. $250 yearly. 
One hour out. e 
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Blair Presbyterial Academy 


John I. Blair Foundation. 5lst year. 
Both sexes. A well-endowed Preparatory 
School of high grade under religious con- 
trol. Lowrates. Send for catalogue. 
Rev. JOHN C. SHARPE, A.M., Principal, 

Blairstown, New Jersey. 





BOSTON, 9 Ashburton Place. 


Boston University 
LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 5. For 
circulars address the Acting Dean, 
SAMUEL C, BENNETT. 


Chestnut Hill Academy, 


y Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
| eng shorth’ of the City Hall. ‘Cata- 
logues on a cation. 

I . PATTERSON, 
ee Soe Head-Master. 








Chicago Theological Seminary 
Opens Sept. 28th, 1898. H.M. SCOTT, Sec’y. 


Miss Ss. D. Doremus. 


soarding and Day School (Limited). 
Re-opens October 4. 
735 Madison Avenue, New York. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 
East Greenwich, R.I. 

2 ded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragan- 
ouatey. Cottages. Electric light. Ele- 
gant new dining hall. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. September 13. Illustrated catalogue. 
F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., Principal. 
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The 104th Year. 
The next term will begin Sept. 18th, 1898. 
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for College or for business. % 
SON WOODBURY, M.A., 
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rty-fifth year will begin September 21. 
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north of Cincinnati. Full Course of Study. 
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in Music, Art, etc. > ana ont caper: 
. ~Fro eD. 
vision. Rev. L Witvaale. oO. 
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in the Hudson River Valley. A record of 
forty-four years of uninterrupted successful 
educational work. Conservatory of Music, 
Art and Elocution. 45th year begins Sept. 
14, For catalogues, address 

Rev. A. H. Fiack, A.M., Principal. 
CLAVERACK, N.Y. 
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The Lady Jane Grey School. 
Mrs. Hyde and Daughter’s Home School 
for Girls. Special andregular courses. 
Mrs. JANE GREY HypDgE, Binghamton, N. Y. 


HOME STUDY 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
offers 150 courses by correspondence in col- 
lege and university subjects, under the per- 
sonal direction of its instructors. Work may 
begin at any time. For information address 

The University of Chicago. 
Correspondence-Study Department, Division 
8, Chicago, Ill. 








WASHINGTON, D.C. Sixteenth Year. 


McDonald-Ellis School for Girls. 
Dr. and Mrs. Edwin R. Lewis, Principals. 


A beautiful and successful home and day 
school, with all the advantages of the Na- 
tional Capital. English, French and Class- 
ical courses of stud: Fall term opens Oct. 
5. 1305 17th St., 1624 Massachusetts Avenue, 
and 1623 N St. 





Media Academy for Boys and 
oung Men. 
Prepares thoroughly for college or busi- 
ness, 
Cuas. W.StTvaRrtT, Principal. Mrpta, Pa. 


Mrs. Mead’s School 


For Girls and Young Ladies. 
Certificate admits to best colleges. Fine 
elective courses, Superior library, labora- 
tory, delightful home. . 
rin. 


rs. M. KE MEAD, P: 
“* Hillside,”’ Norwaik, Conn. 


renner Military Academy, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 








A thorough and earnest school. with 
ample equipment and favorable situation. 
Modern methods of instruction, small 
classes, vigorous athletic life,and genu- 
ine home life keep the mental, moral and 
physical tone high. Send for catalogue. 

JOHN G. MACVICAR, Head Master. 
LIEUT. B. C.WELSH, U.S.A., 

Commandant. 





The H. Thane Miller School for 
Girls. (Mt. Auburn Institute. Established 
1856.) School of Language, Literature, Histo- 
ry and Art. Elective courses of study. =. 
aration for foreign travel. Family limited in 
number. Address Mrs. H. THANE MILLER, 
Lenox Place, Avondale, Cincinnati. 








Comprehends six 
Schools. The LAW 
School (with Day 
and Evening Classes). 
Medical College, Graduate School, 
Pedagogy, ENGINEERING and 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. For cir- 
culars address L. J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, 

Washington Square, New York City. 


New York | 
University. 


Better than Ever. 


Oberlin College. 


The College, the Theological 
Seminary, the Conservatory of 
Music, the Academy. 

Sixty-sixth year begins Sept. 21. Full 
nformation from the treasurer, 
AMES R.SEVERANCE, Oberlin, Ohio. 





The Phillips Exeter Academy. 


The 116th_year begins September 14th, 
1898. yen Scholarships awarded to stu- 
dents of hig! — Six important build- 
ings added since 1872. For Catalogue and 
illustrated Supplement, address 


Harlan P.Amen,Prin. Exeter,N.H. 


STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY. 


taunton, Va. 

A Military School for Young Men and 
Boys. Unsurpassed in course of study, 
thoroughness of equipment, and beauty of 
location. Handsome illustrated catalogue 
sent on application. 


THe ACADEMY 


OF 


URSINUS COLLEGE 


Collegeville, Pa. 

A school witn many privileges. To an 
efficient faculty of college-trained teachers 
are added the mental stimulus and manifold 
intellectual opportunities of a college com- 
munity. Beautitul situation on high ground. 
Large athletic grounds. Library, laboratory, 
gymnasium. Average expenses: Young 
men, $196 to $240; young women, $190 to 
$225. Liberal system of self-help. For cat- 
alogue, a: dress 


Rev. Henry T. Spangler, D.D., Prin: 











Wheaton Seminary 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 

64th year begins Sept.14. Advanced courses 
for high-school graduates and others not 
wishing full college course; also college 
preparatory and special. Advantages in art 
and music. Gymnasium, outdoor « sports, 
extensive grounds. Christian home influ- 
) . Beautifully and healthfully situated 
28 miles from Boston. 

For circular and views address the Presi- 
Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D D., 


dent. 
; Norton, Mass. 
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ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL, 


MANLIUS, N. Y. 


A Military Boarding School. 


Next term begins Sept. 14th, 1898. Sum- 
mer school is now a Apply O) 
/M. VERBECK, Supt. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
The advertising columns of THr INDE- 
PENDENT are of the highest vaiue to 


SARATOGA 
SPRINGS. 


United States Hotel 


GAGE 
and 
PERRY, 


OPEN 
FROM JUNE 14 TO 
OCTOBER 1. 


Queen of American 





Proprietors. 


The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 
European Plan. 


WATERING PLACES 





SCHOOLS and COLLEGES, 


for the simple reason that the paper reaches 
almost exclusively intelligent and well-to-do 
people, those who, having children to edu- 
cate, have the means to send them tothe best 
schools. THE INDEPENDENT. probably, has 
on its list of subscribers a larger number of 
clergymen than any other religious weekly 
aay in the United States. It isa weli- 

nown fact that the children of clergymen, 
as a rule, are among the best educated of 
any in the country. 





WILLIAMSPORT DICKINSON SEMINARY. 


Both sexes. Positively Christian—adequate 
mental and physical training for useful ca- 
reers. Regular and elective courses. Con- 
servatory work in Music, Art and Elocution 
specialties. $225.40 for year in regular 
couress. Catalogue free. 


Rey. Edw. J. Gray, D.D., Pres., W’msport, Pa. 


Wilson College 


FOR WOMEN. 


Liberal Culture, Classical, Scientific, Music 
and Art. Thoroughly first-class in every re- 
sp<ct. Expense very moderate. Send for 


BOSTON, 
Catalogue to 
Rev sa MARTIN, D.D., Presiden, BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
‘ Cbambersburg, Pa. PROPRIETORS. 


EXTRACT FROM SERMON OF REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE 
To His People in Brooklyn Tabernacle. 





The advertising rate for schools is 20 cents 
a line each insertion. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


York. 


The popular reputation the St. 





Denis has acquired can be 


130 Fulton Street, New 


HOTELS, ETC. 


Hotel Brunswiek, 


readily traced to its 





Unique Location, 
Homelike Atmosphere, 
Excellent Cuisine, 
Courteous Service and 
Moderate Prices. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 


























Young men: The day before not the day after you get married, go to a life insurance com- 
pany of established reputation and get the medical examiner to put the stethoscope to your lungs 
and his ear close up to your heart, with your vest off, and have signed, sealed and delivered to 
you a document that will, in the case of your: sudden departure, make for that lovely girl the 
difference between a queen and a pauper. I have known men who have had an-income of $3,000, 
$4,000, $5,000 a year. who did not leave one farthing to the surviving household. Now that 
man’s death is a defalcation, an outrage, a swindle. He did not die; he absconded. There are 
a hundred thousand people in America to-day a-hungered through the sin of improvidence. 
‘*But,’’ say some, ‘‘ my income is so small I cannot afford to pay the premium on a life insur- 
ance.”’ Are you sure about that? If you are sure, then you have a right to depend on the 
promise in Jeremiah, forty-ninth chapter, eleventh verse: ‘‘ Leave thy fatherless children, I will 
preserve them alive, and let thy widow trust in me.’’ Butif you are able to, remember you have 
no right to ask God to do for your household that which you can do for them yourself. For 
the benefit of these young men, excuse a practical personality. Beginning my life’s work on 
the munificent salary of $800 a year and a parsonage, and when the call was placed in my hand, I 
did not know how 1n the world I would ever be able to spend that amount of money; and I 
remember in indulging in a devout wish that I might not be led into worldliness and prodigality 
by such an overplus of resources, and at a time when articles of food and clothing were higher 
than they are now, I felt it a‘religious duty to get my life insured, and I presented myself at an 
office of one ‘of the great companies, and I stood pale and nervous lest the medical examiner 
might have to declare that I had consumption and heart disease and a half-dozen other mortal 
ailments; but when I got the document, which I have yet in full force, I felt a sense of manli- 
—_ and confidence and quietude and re-enforcement, which is a good thing for any young man 

oO have. 
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THE BEST 


Solid Back Brush 


for a lady to use. 


THE GODIVA, 


Is Made 


Better in Quality 


than anythingstamped France or Germany. 
Druggists’ price $1.00. 


ROBERT LOW’S SON, 
In New York City 


Note If brush is not satisfactory, it may be returned 
and money will be refunded. 











FINANCIAL. 
HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Bankers and Dealers in 


Government, Railroad and Municipal Bonds 
. and other 


SELECTED SECURITIES. 


New York, 29 Nassau Street, 
Boston, 13 Congress Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, represented 7 
James H. CHAPMAN, 421 Chestnut St 
Our list of Selected Securities sent on application. 


THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


SMGINTID, oscee sees eee) = ---»- $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits of rst 
mortgages under Supervision Banking Departments of 
Connecticut, New York and Maine. Amount of issue limit- 
ed by Law. CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST IN THESE 
BONDS. 
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LETTERS OF CREDIT. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 












Home-made soups 
are sometimes 
good. Not 
always. Some 


cooks lack the 
nack 





Von Gays 
Pe rrseeain —— 
TOMATO SOUP 


is always uniform, always good. No guess work 
about it. As cheap as home made, too, when you get 
eight servings for 10c. Send6c stamps for sample can. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 330 Kentucky Av. , Indianapolis, Ind. 


Van Camp’s Macaroni and Cheese, prepared with. To- 
mato Saree, is a dish always safe to place before guests. 
Send three 2¢ stamps for sample can. Booklet free. 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 
Investment Securities. 


Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 
Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to 
drafts at sight. 
All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 


High-class Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
delivery. 


NASSAU and PINE STS, N.Y. 

















27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 





TO THE HOLDERS OF THE FIVE PER CENT 
SECOND MORTGAGE BONDS OF THE STATEN 
ISLAND RAPID TRANSIT RAILROAD COMPA- 
NY, GUARANTEED BY THE BALTIMORE & 
OHTO RAILROAD COMPANY. ISSUED UNDER 
MORTGAGE DATED NOVEMBER 21ST, 1885: 
A majority of the above described bonds having been deposited 

under acertain Agreement dated July 5th, 1898 (copies of which 

can be obtained at our office orat che office of the CENTRAL 

TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 54 Wall Street), notice is 

hereby given that the time within which further deposits of 

bonds will be xccepted has been limited to Monday, August 22d, 

inclusive. After that cate bonds will be accepted, if at all, only 

upon such terms and conditions as the undersigned may impose. ; 
Dated New York, August ist, 1898. 


Hallgarien & Company, 


28 BROAD STREET, N. Y. 
TRACY, BOARDMAN & PLATT, Counsel. 
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SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


DIARY OF IHE WAR. 


Spain asks explanation of terms, Mon., Aug. t. 

Sagasta consults party leaders, Thurs., Aug. 4. 

Marines capture Cape San Juan, Fri., Aug. 5. 

‘*Maria Teresa’”’ floated, Fri., Aug. 5s. 

Guayama surrenders, Sat., Aug. 6. 

Spanish Cabinet accepts conditions, Sun., Aug. 7. 

General advance 1n Porto Rico, Sun., Aug. 7. 

First Cavalry and Rough Riders leave Santiago, 
Sun , Aug. 7. 

Spanish Reply reached Washington, Mon., Aug. 8. 





As soon as the reply of 
President McKinley to 
the Spanish.Cabinet had 


Peace Conditions 
Accepted. 


reached Madrid an official summary of the 
terms of peace was issued at Washington, as 
follows: 


‘*The President does not now put forward 
any claim for pecuniary indemnity, but re- 
quires the relinquishment of all claim of sov- 
ereignty over or title tothe island of Cuba, as 
well as the immediate evacuation by Spain of 
the island; the cession to the United States 
and immediate evacuation of Porto Rico and 
other islands under Spanish sovereignty in the 
West Indies, and the like cession of an island 
in the Ladrones. 

‘*The United States will occupy and hold 
the city, bay and harbor of Manila pending the 
conclusion of a treaty of peace, which shall de- 
termine the centrol, disposition and govern- 
ment of the Philippines. 

*‘ If these terms are accepted by Spain in 
their entirety, it is stated that commissioners 
will be named by the United States to meet 
commissioners on the part of Spain for the pur- 
pose of concluding a treaty'of peace on the 
basis above indicated.”’ 


Through the week there were repeated re- 
ports that the Spanish Cabinet had accepted 
these terms, varied with intimations that 
explanations were desired on one point or 
another, or that some point, especially that 


in regard to the Cuban debt, would be ob- 
jected to. The authorities at Washington 
were silent, however, and the sole source of 
information was the correspondents at Ma- 
drid. On Monday, August 8th, the reply 
was presented by the Spanish Ambassador at 
Paris to the French Government for trans- 
mission to Washington. It was understood 
from Spanish sources that the terms were 
accepted subject to approval by the Cortes, 
which, if necessary, would be convoked this 
month, the ground being the inability of the 
Government to cede territory without the 
consent of the Cortes. 


That the Spanish Govern-* 
ment wanted peace was evi- 
dent from the first. That this 
was the feeling of the people became clearer 
each day. The influence of the French Gov- 
ernment also was strong in the same direc- 
tion. The French holders of Spanish bonds 
realized that every day of war put off so long 
their income, and the evident absolute in- 
capacity on the part of Spain to make any 
effective resistance anywhere destroyed the 
already waning interest in her honor and 
position. The bonds must be preserved at 
all hazards. On the other hand, there was 
the opposition of various kinds to be pla- 
cated, and consultation followed consulta- 
tion. Most of the political leaders held aloof, 
seeking to make as much capital as possible 
each for his own political clique. Campos 
came out boldly for acceptance of the terms; 
Romero hesitated, giving an apparent vote 
for continuing the war; Weyier was glum 
and morose; the Carlists were quiet, tho 
whether because of the overwhelming mili- 
tary force on the border or because of the 
very evident popular desire for peace was not 
apparent. Added to all this was the tra- 
ditional Spanish inertia, re-enforced by the 
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The Spanish 
Dilemma. 
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formalities of diplomatic relations and the 
necessity of going around through Paris and 
the French embassy at Washington. On 
the whole the feeling seems to be general 
that the Spanish Government has been as 
rapid as could possibly be expected. 





The peace negotiations have 
made no difference with Gen- 
eral Miles. One after another 
small places have surrendered, or rather, 
welcomed the entrance of the American 
troops, the Spanish forces having withdrawn 
from pointto point, making scarcely a show 
of resistance. The important city of Guay- 
ama, in the southeastern part of the island, 
was taken after a skirmish with 500 Span- 
iards, in which three men were slightly 
wounded; a company of marines landed at 
Fajardo and seized the custom-house, and 
another captured’ the lighthouse at Cape 
San Juan, the northeast point of the island, 
and relighted the lamps. On Sunday Gen- 
eral Miles ordered a general advance of the 
army at Ponce toward San Juan. So far as 
appears, there is to be no special attempt on 
he part of the Spaniards to resist the ad- 
vance of the American troops until. they 
reach San Juan. There the fortifications 
are in good order, and the commander has 
issued a proclamation denying the report 
that Spain has sued for peace, and affirming 
that he would repulse any attack now as 
easily as he had driven off the fleet before. 
It is, however. by no means certain that even 
if there is no suspension of hostilities there 
will be much fighting. The foreign Consuls 
are advising surrender, and the wholesale 
jubilation over the advent of the American 
troops has evidently had its influence within 
the capital, where, it is reported, there are 
many who will refuse to fight. 


Porto Rican 
Campaign. 





Daily reports have been sent 
from the front by General 
Shatter of the number of cases 
of yellow and malarial fever in the camps 
about Santiago. They have been alarming; 
and yet the public did not understand the 
seriousness of the case until the generals in 
command, at the instance of Colonel Roose- 
velt, presented the case in unusually emphatic 
terms to General Shafter. Already the War 
Department was making arrangements for 


Recall from 
Santiago. 
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moving a portion of the army North. when 
General Shafter, or somebody else who had 
the letters, published the correspondence 
addressed to him, including both Colonel 
Roosevelt’s letter and that of the other com- 
manding officers. Colonel Roosevelt’s letter 
began with calling attention to the fact that 
a meeting of the general and medical officers 
had been held that day at the Palace, at 
which the unanimous opinion was expressed 
by every officer commanding a division or 
brigade that thousands of lives would be de- 
stroyed by their being kept in Cuba, and that 
there was no possible reason for not shipping . 
practically the entire command North at once. 
While yellow fever cases were not very numer- 
ousand were very light, the cases of malarial 
fever were very many; and the constitutions 
of the men were so weakened by it that when 
a real epidemic of yellow fever should arise 
they would be likely to perish by thousands. 
Quarantine against the malarial fever, he 
said, is like quarantine against the toothache, 
and the surgeons said that half the army 
would die during the sickly season. While 
the sick list is less than 5.000, the army is so 
debilitated that not ten per cent. are fit for 
work, and a few weeks in the North would 
make them recover their strength completely. 
The other letter was signed by Major-Gener- 
als Kent, Bates and Chaffee, Brigadier-Gen- 
erals Summer, Ludlow, Ames and Wood, and 
by Colonel Roosevelt, commanding the Sec- 
ond Cavalry Brigade. This letter protested 
against their being moved into the interior, 
as seemed to be proposed, and urged that 
they be sent home. Why this letter should 
be necessary it is not easy to see. Perhaps 
the two letters were suggested by General 
Shafter himself in order that they might be 
sent to Washington in support of his re- 
quest, or possibly it was felt that their influ- 
ence was needed upon General Shafter him- 
self. The fact that they are published in- 
clines one to believe that he approved of 
their being written. 





At last our soldiers at 
Manila have had their 
chance to meet the Spaniards. On the dark 
night of July 31st three thousand Spanish 
soldiers made a sudden attack on our forces 
encamped at Malate, in the 


The Philippines. 


northern 
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part of Manila Bay, hoping to turn the 
American right. Our soldiers were mainly 
State troops from Pennsylvania, California 
and Utah, and they repulsed the Spaniards, 
losing 13 killed and 47 wounded, with a loss 
of 500 to the Spanish in a three hours’ fight. 
This fine success was won by troops landed 
only two weeks before. The monitor ‘‘ Mon- 
terey” has reached Manila. The chief anxiety 
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far as to forbid the furnishing to the Ameri- 
cans of animals and conveyances for trans- 
portation, and in general seemed to consider 
himself master of the situation. Later dis- 
patches state that he has asked to be allowed 
toenter Manila with the Americans when they 
take the place, and suggests that his troops 
be organized into regiments, with American 
officers, indicating that he has come toa 
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14AP SHOWING RECENT FIGHT AT MALATE, 


in regard tothe situation has been with regard 
to Aguinaldo and his insurgents. From re- 
ports that came early in the week it seemed 
that he had assumed much the same posi- 
tion as General Garcia at Santiago, with this 
difference, that the Philippine was much 
stronger thanthe Cuban. He even went so 


better realization of the position. So far as 
the capture of Manila is concerned nothing 
seems to have been done. The Astor battery 
has arrived, and is in position before Manila, 
ona site from which the insurgents have been 
withdrawn. The American troops occupy 
the country south of Manila for about a 
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mile inland and‘about two miles from the 
city itself, while the insurgent lines on one 
side come within one hundred yards of the 
Spaniards. There are daily skirmishes, but 
with little result. According to the latest 
advices, General Merritt and Admiral Dewey 
were planning to enforce their summons to 
surrender; but as yet there is no news of 
forward action. There were reports of 
threats on the part of the insurgents against 
the Catholic priests and nuns, and the Ro- 
man Catholic authorities have made earnest 
request for protection for them. President 
McKinley has replied that everything possi- 
ble will be done to preserve life and proper- 
ty. Foreigners and natives alike at Manila 
are earnest in their protests against the city’s 
being handed over to the insurgents. 





Full information has come 
ofthe capture of the island 
‘of Guam, on June 2iIst, by 
the ‘‘ Charleston,’’ under command of Cap- 
tain Glass on his way to Manila. Never 
were people more surprised than were the 
Spanish officers, who came to meet the 
American fleet and inquire about their health 
condition and the nature of their business, 
and to apologize for not having answered a 
salute, when they found that there had been 
no salute at all, but that some guns had been 
fired at the oldfort. They had not heard of 
thewar, and had no means of defense if they 
had heard; and Governor and soldiers were 
taken prisoners and carried to Manila, and the 
islands left under the control of the native 
officers; One American lives at Guam, 
i n business there, ard he was perfectly well 
satisfied that everything would go on com- 
fortaoly, inasmuch as the business of the 
soldiers and police was nothing more than 
to collect the taxes. Sothe islands have been 
* »)ken possession of by the United States, but 
have been left without any Governor. 


Capture of the 
Ladrones. 





Lieutenant Hobson’s reception 
in this city last week, on the oc- 
casion of a benefit for a soldiers’ 
‘and sailors’ fund, was something wonderful. 
He presided and made the principal address, 
and his reception was of the most enthusi- 
astic character. Cheers and flowers and 
compliments hardly allowed him to begin his 


Hobson as 
Orator. 
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address; but when he once lifted his voice, it 
appeared that he had vocal power to be 
heard in astorm at sea as well as amid a 
storm of applause. His subject was the faith- 
fulness and intelligence of the ‘Jackies,’’ 
and his address was really eloquent while 
restrained. He did not tell the story of the 
sinking of the ‘‘ Merrimac,” but illustrated 
his subject freely by incidents of that im- 
mortal event, showing not his own courage 
at all, but the courage and obedience in dan- 
ger of the common sailors. Thus far Lieu- 
tenant Hobson has shown himself modest, 
unassuming, but very competent. 





In England two topics 
divide public attention, 
the Hooley scandal and Russia’s course in 
China. The former is chiefly social, affect- 
ing the ‘reputation of a number of the no- 
bility who, for money considerations, have 
assisted the famous promoter who has un- 
expectedly become bankrupt, and attributes 
his failure to the heavy sums he had to pay 
the press for its support and the nobility for 
its service on his Board of Directors. The 
other is, in truth, far the more serious. Rus- 
sia has in one breath forbidden China to ac- 
cept an English loan involving the railway 
from Tientsin to Newchwangas security, for- 
bidden Persia to accept a similar loan for 
local uses, and demanded the cession to her 
of Raheita, on the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb. 
The very audacity of these acts has stirred 
the English as they have not been stirred 
before, and they are demanding that Lord 
Salisbury take positive action. Accordingly, 
he has sent word to Peking that England 
will protect China in case of her refusal to 
obey Russia’s commands; but in the mean- 
time comes word that the Empress Dowager 
has displaced the Emperor, dismissed his 
favorites, and called back Li Hung Chang 
to power. As he is generally understood to 
be a partisan of Russia, the outlook for Eng- 
lish influence is not encouraging. There is 
also a report that Russia has actually occu- 
pied Newchwang, which would effectually 
settle the whole question. Interest is aroused 
by a report that Mr. Geo, N. Curzon, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary for the Foreign Office, is 
to succeed Lord Elgin as Viceroy of India. 
Mr. Curzon is exceptionally well informed on 


England Anxious. 
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Asiatic matters, and is a strong believer in 
the Forward policy on the Indian frontier. 





It was most natural, from the 
point of view of personal pique 
that the family of Prince Bis- 
marck, which means now Prince Herbert, 
should have shown scant response to the 
Emperor’s desire to honor the memory of 
their father by his presence at the funeral; 
but as to the wisdom of their act there is 
more question, The Emperor’s -desire that 
Bismarck’s body should be laid by the side of 
that of the Emperor whom he served was de- 
nied on the ground that such was their 
father’s will; and he will rest on his own es- 
tate at Friedrichsruhe. It is declared that 
he hated great funeral functions, and com- 
manded that his own funeral should be pri- 
vate. Then the Emperor cut -his vacation 
short, and hastened to Friedrichsruhe to be 
‘present at the private funeral. He appears 
to have been shown no special honor, and an 
excuse was made, that ought to have been 
unnecessary in these days of undertakers, for 
not allowing the coffin to be opened. So 
William II came and went, and had to be 
satisfied with a public ceremony in Berlin. 
It is said that Prince Herbert was not in 
good health; he was certainly not in good 
humor. At Berlin the Emperor made a 
speech; he always makes a speech, and he 
always poses. He never forgets his God- 
given dignity. He began: 


Bismarck’s 
Funeral. 


‘*With my high allies and with the whole 


German people I stand in mourning at the bier: 


of the first Chancellor of the German Empire;”’ 


and he ended: 


‘‘T amimpelled to give expression before the 
whole world to the universal sorrow and grate- 
ful admiration which to-day animate the whole 
nation, and in the name of that nation to 
vow that what he, the great Chancellor under 
Emperor William the Great, created, I will 
maintain and develop, and, if need be, defend 
with blood and treasure. In this may God 
help me!”’ 





The situation in Crete 
continues very unsatis- 
factory. The Powers have recognized the 
Assembly, but the Turks have not, and the 
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result is that it is purely and distinctly Chris- 
tian. The first meeting was characterized 
by bitter contests between different deputies, 
resulting in a scene of great confusion, in 
which rifles were loaded and pointed and 
knives were flourished in the courtyard out- 
side the building. The Turkish military 
Governor has resigned in disgust at not 
being allowed to land troops; but the. Mus- 
sulmans in general are keeping quiet, altho 
the fact that a number of soldiers have 
landed in plain clothes indicates troubte. 
Bulgaria has definitely and completely 
placed herself at the disposition of Rus- 
sia. Prince Ferdinand and his wife, with the 
young Prince Boris,have just made a visit to 
St. Petersburg and Moscow, and have been 
received by the Emperor and Empress, who 
subsequently returned the call at the palace 
where they were staying at Peterhof. It is 
significant that the spokesman of the Slavon- 
ic Society at Odessa referred to Prince Fer- 
dinand’s wise rule in Bulgaria as a pledge of 
peace inthe Balkans, and the preservation of 
the natural qualities and characteristics of 
the Slavonic race. An Austrian paper, under- 
stood to be in touch with the Government, 
claims that this evident alliance with Russia 
cannot, however, give Bulgaria any encour- 
agement for her Balkan ambitions; that Rus- 
sia’s policy is one of peace, and that,as every 
effort Bulgaria has made to secure allies has 
failed, she will consult her interests by ac- 
cepting completely the guidance of the 
Czar. 





Since the quieting of the dis- 
turbances on the India-Af- 
ghan frontier, attention has 
not been closely directed to that region. 
From time to time, however, certain facts 
have appeared of very great significance 
connected with the Russian advance. This 
has been in two directions, south and east. 
The Trans-Caspian railway has for some time 
been running as far as Merv and Samarcand., 
Now two extensions are being pushed as fast 
as possible, one north and east to Tashkend 
and New Marghilan, the other south to the 
Afghan border. The eastern branch opens 
up Turkestan close to the borders of Kuldja, 
the province which it was reported a little 
time since that Russia would demand in case 
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a certain English railway concession in east- 
ern China was not revoked. It is expected it 
will be complete and in running order dur- 
ing the present year. The southern road 
from Merv to the Afghan frontier will pass 
near Penjdeh, which occasioned so much 
trouble as to the boundary between Russia 
and Afghanistan in 1885, and its terminus is 
to be Kushk, on the very border, scarcely 
more than sixty miles from Herat, the chief 
city of western Afghanistan. In addition to 
this is the movement, still continued, of pre- 
paring a flotilla to ascend the Amfir Darya 
into the very heart of the Province of Badak- 
shan, in northeast Afghanistan. The impor- 
tance of these movements it is difficult to 
exaggerate. With a military railway reaching 
within sixty miles of Herat, and a navigable 
river opening up Badakshan on the borders 
of the Pamirs and within reach of Cabul, it 
will not be long before Afghanistan will 
find it difficult to resist Russian advance. 





As the Chinese question be- 
comes more serious, Russia’s 
military strength on her bor- 
der, and especially the facilities at her dis- 
posal for transporting it, become of great 
interest. So far as can be learned, Russia’s 
East Siberian army consists of from 60,000 to 
75,000 men, of whom about one-third are 
near Viadivostock and the remainder along 
the western and northern borders of Man- 
churia. At the service of this army are the 
Trans-Siberian Railway, the border river 
Amir, the river Sungari in Manchuria, and 
the caravan routes. The Trans-Siberian 
Railway is to be complete as far as Lake 
Baikal this month, and the lake transport 
service is almost ready. The section from 
Lake Baikal to the Amar, delayed by the 
severe tunneling required, will be ready by 
the spring uf 1900; and the Amfir flotilla, 
now in use, comprises 40 steamers and 100 
barges, aside from the considerable supply 
being prepared by the railway. The river 
Sungari, which flows into the Amfir from the 
center of Manchuria, is easily navigable to 
Petuna (Bonena), and at times to Kirin. 
There remain the caravan routes, the best of 
which enter from the east, the only impor- 
tant one from the west being long and over 
a difficult country. One characteristic of 
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the country is’ that the caravan routes are 
best in winter, when the rivers are closed, 
summer traveling bythem being difficult and 
unusual. Asa result of this it appears that 
already Russia’s troops are within compara- 
tively easy striking distance of Peking, and 
in the course of a couple of years Manchu- 
ria will be actually a Russian province. 





The colonial elections in 
South Africa, September 3d, 
it was thought, would not be 
of special. moment; and Cecil Rhodes held 
aloof for a time, announcing that he was go- 
ing to devote all his energies to the develop- 
ment of Rhodesia. It has become evident, , 
however, that the old fight with the Trans- 
vaal is going to play a most important part. 
The Transvaal has determined to champion 
the Afrikanders’ cause in Cape Colony, and 
has been filling all the places in her own 
Government with pure Afrikanders, disposing 
of the Dutch officials, the last one to hold 
any office of importance having been sent as 
Chargé ad’ Affatresto The Hague. The con- 
test is between the South African League, in 
hearty sympathy with Mr. Rhodes’s move- 
ments, andthe Afrikanderbund. The former 
at present seems to have the majority, but the 
latter has the cordial support of the Transvaal 
Government, and is making an earnest fight. 
The situation is somewhat complicated bv 
the fears of an uprising in Swaziland, over 
which the Boers have a protectorate, and 
have claimed the right to impose various 
taxes. These taxes the people have objected 
to paying, asserting, also, that the Boers have 
violatedtheconvention. Shouldtherebesuch 
an uprising before the elections the Dutch 
would have todepend upon Cecil Rhodes toa 
great degree to put it down, and with him 
defeated they could not expect anysuchassist- 
ance. Hence there is a general feeling that 
Mr. Rhodes will secure, after all, enough sup- 
port from the Afrikanders to keep him or his 
party in power, and thus insure the suppres- 
sion of the Swaziland revolt. Meanwhile 
the campaign is growing more and more bit- 
ter. Mr. Rhodes charges President Kriiger 
with using secret service funds to support 
the candidates of the Afrikanderbund, and 
Transvaal retorts with references to the 
Jameson raid. 


South African 
Elections. 

















THE LAST OF OUR FIGHTING LINE. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


PERRY and Porter and Bainbridge, hail, 
Men of an elder day, 
Heroes who feared neither gun nor gale, 


Bold in the fiery fray! 
Jones, the first of our sons of the sea, 
Farragut, bred to the brine— 
Cheers 
three 


for them all, but a three times 


For the last of our fighting line! 


What did the valiant Commodore do? 
Swift at the peal of war . 
He sailed the orient sea-drift through 
For the isle Corregidor; 
Ran the forts with a laugh of scorn 
At the dreaded Spanish mine, 
And lay in the bay at the burst of morn— 
The last of our fighting line! 


“Olympia,” ‘‘ Boston”’ and ‘‘ Baltimore ’’— 
A gallant squadron they! 
And they shelled the ships and they shelled 
the shore, 
And they silenced Cavité; 
And while the shot went hurtling by 
With a deadly whir and whine, 
He watched from the bridge with a kindling 
eye— 
The last of our fighting line. 


Shattered and sunk and beached and burned, 
Wo for the ships of Spain! 
Never a prow to be homeward turned 
Over the restless main! 
What of the cost? 
Lo, not a single sign! 
For not a man of the fleet was lost 
By the last of our fighting line! 


A glorious victory! 


Perry and Porter and Bainbridge, hail, 


Men of an elder day, 


Heroes who feared neither gun nor gale, 


Bold in the fiery fray! 


Jones, the first of our sons of the sea, 


Farragut, bred to the brine— 


Cheers for them all, but a three times three 


For the last of our fighting line! 


Cuinton, N. Y. 





ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 


PRESIDENT OF ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


THERE are many sentimental reasons why 
we should seek an alliance with England. 
Commodore Tattnall’s *‘Blood is thicker 
than water’’ would not have become a pro- 
verb in England and America if it had not 
been true to nature. The sympathies of 
England were with us in the present war 
before we had won any victories and when all 
Continental Europe was ready to support 
Spain. Our sympathies would go out in the 
same way to England if there were a coali- 
tion of Powers against her. We should be 
false to ourselves if they did not. 


But national alliances are seldom based 
upon sentiment, however statesmen may 
appeal to this to strengthen their position. 
We do not need to go back very far in our 
own history to find illustrations of this fact. 
It is not long since we looked upon Russia 
as our best friend in Europe, altho it is 
hardly possible to conceive @f two countries 
with fewer grounds of sympathy. It so hap- 
pened that we had no conflicting interests, 
and that it was for the interest of Russia to 
take our part against the Western Powers of 
Europe. Temporary alliances are always 
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based upon the immediate interests of the 
parties concerned, and since the French 
Revolution nothing like a permanent alliance 
of any two great Powers has existed. We 
have had the Holy Alliance, the alliance of 
the three Emperors, the Triple Alliance and 
the Dual Alliance, each based upon special 
conditions and the interests of the parties 
concerned. For anything approaching a 
permanent alliance there must bea senti- 
mental basis, as well as a community of in- 
terests. Inthe case of England and Ameri- 
ca we have both, and these have had their 
influence in keeping the peace between us 
since the War of 1812, in spite of the many 
difficulties which have grown out of our in- 
timate relations, the cultivation of anti- 
English feeling by politicians arid the hostile 
attitude of the English Government during 
the Civil War. 

The time has come when both interest 
and sentiment seem to be drawing us nearer 
together than ever before since the Revolu- 
tion. It is natural that the necessity of more 
intimate relations should be felt more strongly 
in England than in America. We have been 
so much absorbed in our own affairs—in 
the development of the West and the South 
—since the Civil War that we have not only 
neglected foreign commerce, but also lost our 
interest in foreign politics, and come to fancy 
that we can ignore the rest of the world. 
‘* We don’t care a —— for anything outside 
of America,’’ is a mild statement of this 
creed, as I have often heard it expressed on 
Atlantic steamers. 

It is impossible’ for an Englishman to 
ignore the rest of the world in this way. 
Even when he boasts of his ‘‘ splendid isola- 
tion’’ in Europe he fully realizes that he may 
have to fight to the death for his empire at 
any time. He simply boasts of his freedom 
of action; but he understands the dangers of 
the present situation as it is impossible for us 
to see them, altho the present war has open- 
ed our eyes to some of them. For this 
reason England @S more ready than we are to 
propose an alliance. This is true of all 
parties in England. They believe that it is 
fortheir interest and for ours to enter into a 
more intimate alliance. Many Englishmen 


would like to see an offensive and defensive 
alliance between the two countries. 


They 
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believe that England and America together 
could defy the world and dictate terms to 
Continental Europe, thus securing an era of 
universal peace. But sober statesmen do not 
cherish any such dreams as this. They look 
rather to an informal alliance, to mutual 
friendship and arbitration in difficult ques- 
tions which may arise between us, and to com- 
mon action for common interests. They are 
ready to stand by us against any combination 
of Powers, and they believe that we should 
be ready to do the same for them in case of 
need. 

I find an impression among Americans that 
the Liberals in England are not so favorable 
to such an alliance as the Conservatives. 
This is, perhaps, an inference drawn from the 
hostility of the Liberals to Mr. Chamberlain, 
who has been the most outspoken advocate 
of such an alliance; but it is altogether a mis- 
take, as any one may learn from the paper of 
Mr. Bryce inthe July A¢/antzc. 1 was assured, 
the other day in London, that the Liberal 
leaders are of one mind on this subject. 
They all desire, above all things, to maintain 


intimate and friendly relations with the 


United States. 

No one expects us to enter into this alli- 
ance on purely sentimental grounds, altho 
the fact that there are such grounds is not 
to be ignored. We shall do what we believe 
to be for our interest, or, if we can rise so 
high, what we see to be our duty to the 
world. It seems clear to me that sentiment, 
interest and duty, in this case, all point in 
the same direction, All must see that we can 
no longer pursue that policy of selfish isola- 
tion which we fell into after the Civil War. 
I am not an Imperialist, in the sense in which 
that word is now used. I have no desire to 
build up a great colonial empire to rival that 
of England; but we have our interests and 
our duties in all parts of the world, and we 
must be ready to meet them. We need 
friends whose duties and interests are in some 
measure the same as ours, and England is the 
only great Power of which this is true. 
Whenever England raises her flag there is free- 
dom of trade for all the world, and political 
freedom for the people just so far as they are 
capable of appreciating it. This is true of no 
other great Power, least of all of Russia, which 
is the coming Power in Europe. Only by an 

















alliance between England and America can 
Central and South America be saved from 
annexation by the Continental Powers. Their 
designs upon China are confessed already, 
and we have as great an interest as England 
in keeping that great Empire open to our 
merchants. 

We have no concern in the special politics 
of Europe and no desire to meddle with its 
affairs. There are great questions there, such 
as the Eastern question, the question which 
is soon to come of the Austrian Empire, and 
the question between France and Germany, 
which may lead to great wars. We have 
nothing to do with them, and should enter 
into no alliance which would involve us in 
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any responsibility for them; but in all world * 


questions we are interested, and for these we 
need an alliance with England, the great 
sea power. We are commercial rivals, and 
we shall alwavs be such; but we only aska 
fair field, and England is more ready to grant 
this than we are. She opens her home 
market to us as we do not ours to her. 

In short, we have entered upon an era in 
our history when we need an ally strong 
enough to stand by us in the face of the 
world, and in sympathy with our ideas of 
government. England is the only such 
country, and the only one with which any- 
thing like a permanent alliance is possi- 
ble. 





THE MEDICAL SERVICE OF THE ARMY. 


BY CYRUS EDSON, M.D. 


ONE of the most interesting features con- 
nected with the medical service of the army 
is the ambulance administration, which has 
not yet been fully developed in our country, 
tho its usefulness is recognized. This sys- 
tem prevails in all the leading armies of Eu- 
rope, theterm, in military phraseology, refer- 
ring to the hospital establishments which 
provide early surgical assistance to the 
wounded after battles. The aim is so to or- 
ganize this service that it will keep pace with 
the troops on the field without interfering 
with their movements. When thoroughly 
organized, one branch will be placed imme- 
diately in the rear of the troops, another a 
little further back, and a third at a still 
greater distance, where more careful atten- 
tion can be given to the wounded until they 
can be sent to the division hospital The 
arrangements are modified to suit particular 
military movements, the topography of the 
country, etc. The service has been well de- 
fined as ‘‘the flying hospital.” The ‘‘ambu- 
lance company’’ used in our army at the 
present time consists of seventeen four-mule 
army transport wagons, twenty-five Red 
Cross ambulances, with a litter service to 
carry the wounded from the field, and an 
abundant supply of proper subsistence and 
medicine for the treatment of the injured. 
The surgeons have a full assortment of in- 
struments, dressings, medicines, restoratives 


and stimulants. Each brigade of three regi- 
ments has an ambulance service consisting 
of 104 privates, 7 stewards, 3 acting stewards, 
6 medical officers and an acting assistant- 
quartermaster. The transportation is done 
by mules, several wagons being required to 
carry the tents and necessary supplies. 

Of the diseases to which the soldiers in 
the present war are exposed, probably 95 
per cent. would come under the head of 
malaria, dysentery and yellow fever. Yel- 
low fever is a disease liable to affect a large 
proportion of a body of men brought from a 
Northern climate and subjected to great heat 
and wet in a district where this disease is 
common, What that proportion would be I 
cannot say with accuracy, but I should 
think it might run up to 50 per cent. of the 
men of Northern races, perhaps more. When 
this class of soldiers enter a yellow fever dis- 
trict, or a region where the disease is com- 
monly found, they are not only liable to con- 
tract the disease when subjected to the hard- 
ships and exposure incident to army life, but 
experience shows that they are liable to con- 
tract a very severe form ofthe malady. The 
duration of the complaint depends, of course, 
a good deal on the severity of the attack and 
the strength and constitution of the patient. 

The period of incubation of yellow fever is 
about four days, tho it may extend to seven, 
and the period of fourteen days has been 
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admitted by Surgeon-General Sternberg, one 
of the leading experts on the subject, who 
has made a careful and thorough study of 
the disease. 

Pain is one of the most pronounced symp- 
toms of yellow fever—severe headache; pain 
in the lumbar region is always present, pains 
in the loins and thighs—the patient feeling 
sometimes as tho there were a band tied 
around the body in the region of the ribs. 
The expression of a yellow fever patient is 
very peculiar. The face is flushed, the eyes 
are bright and glistening, and there is an ex- 
pression indicating worry and dread. Fre- 
quently there is nosebleed. The skin hasa 
yellow color, most noticeable on the scalp 
about the ears; but this yellow color is not 
always present. My experience has been that 
a majority of cases show the yellow color of 
the skin, but some observers differ on this 
question. A National Commission, appoint- 
ed some time ago to study yellow fever in 
Cuba and at other Southern points, reported 
that only 20 per cent. of the patients that 
they saw with the fever had the yellow 
color. 

The tongue, which is clean at first, be- 
comes, in afew hours, coated and red on the 
edge of the tip. This coating is so thick at 
times as to feel like cotton, and when the 
tongue does become clean it is in patches, 
The stomach is sore and tender, and there 
is liable to be frequent vomiting. In severe 
cases hemorrhages are very aptto occur. One 
ofthe most distinctive features is the black 
vomit from the mouth. The suppression of 
the urine is another important feature, and 
of the patients who have that trouble about 
80 per cent. die. Inordinary epidemics the 
chances for recovery ar2 fair, about 70 per 
cent., tho this is not a fixed figure by any 
means. There are light and heavy epidem- 
ics of yellow fever; sometimes the percent- 
age of deaths will be very low, and at other 
times very high. Death may occur at any 
period of the disease—by syncope (fainting), 
blood-poisoning, by the accumulation of urea, 
apoplexy or asphyxia or suffocation. When 
the black vomit is plentiful and the urine free, 
the intelligence remains unaffected; but the 
skin becomes cold and damp, the pulse 
small and finally imperceptible at the wrist, 
and death ensues from gradual exhaustion 
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and syncope. When the black vomit is 
scanty and the urine is suppressed, the poi- 
soned blood acts upon the brain, and the 
patient exhibits wild delirium, followed by 
coma, convulsions and death. 

According to Maj. Thomas O. Summers, 
who was a member of the National Commis- 
sion just referred to, there are three stages 
of the fever, of four days each. First, there 
are the four days in which one can be said to 
getting the fever, four days in which it runs | 
its course, and four daysin which the patient 
either recoversor succumbs. He claims that 
there is no better place to treat the disease 
thanacamphospital. Therethe patientcanbe 
controlled, and regulations and orders can be 
enforced. The patients are in tents, and, if 
necessary, booths can be built. There is 
thus a good draft of air, which is absolutely 
necessary. When attacked by the fever the 
patient is placed in a hot mustard bath and 
allowed to sweat; heis then placed on a wire 
cot and covered with blankets. Alcohol 
lamps should be placed under the cot, with 
the view of inducing perspiration. The sys- 
tem must be toned upif it is run down. 
The disease demands very careful nursing 
and a successful recovery very largely de- 
pends upon this feature of the treatment. 

The question is often asked, Which makes 
the best soldier (from the physical point of 
view), the city man or the man from the 
country? Men from the city are usually 
better able to sustain hardship; they gener- 
ally have a larger stock of reserve force. A 
countryman may be more muscular and, so 
far as that is concerned, in better condition; 
but he is like an athlete who is trained a lit- 
tle too fine. Such men have lacked the 
variety of food which is common to the city 
man. The irregular habits common to some 
city men, especially it they arise from dissi- 
pations of any kind, are of no advantage to 
him, except, possibly, in the matter of sleep; 
the countryman, on the other hand, being 
accustomed to regular hours of retiring and 
getting up, would suffer much more than the 
city man from any change in this regard. 
The city man, also, has the advantage of be- 
ing able to get pure water, while the well- 
water of the country is nearly always impure, 
due to the drainage that gets into it. The 
water from the average country well is not 
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fit to drink, so that the water that the coun- 
tryman is continually drinking has some- 
thing to do with the general state of his 
health. 

Since the Civil War the application of the 
antiseptic principles in surgery has simpli- 
fied the treatment of wounds, and made the 
chances of recovery, ip many cases, far 
greater than they were formerly. Wounds 
that, during the Civil War, were looked upon 
as sure to be fatal, no longer give the sur- 
geon cause for serious apprehension. In no 
branch of medicine have such advances been 
made as in the treatment of wounds. In all 
armies of civilized nationsat the present time 
each soldier carries, either sewed in his 
clothes or securely fastened somewhere about 
his person, a little package provided for him 
by the Medical Department, which enables 
him, if wounded, to give himself temporary 
treatment. This package contains an anti- 
septic dressing and some antiseptic powder, 
and is so prepared as to enable the soldier to 
use it immediately to stop hemorrhage. On 
being injured he at once throws the anti- 
septic powder over the wound, and then ap- 
plies the dressing. He is instructed how to 
do this by the surgeon. This treatment will 
be found to answer the purpose, in the case 
oi most wounds, for a number of hours; in 
some cases it may not avail for half an 
hour, a shorter time, or it may not be of 
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any use, depending on the severity of the 
wound. 

Among the different observers there seems 
to be a wide difference of opinion in relation 
to the effect of the impact of a high-power 
rifle bullet against a bone. One set of ob- 
servers state that such a bullet makes a 
clean, round cut through the bone; another 
set declare that it shatters the bone, almost 
as tho it were an explosive bullet. It is 
quite probable that both of these observers 
are right. A rifle bullet, when it strikes the 
center of the fernur, for example, where the 
bone is dense and unyielding, will make a 
clean break, or break the bone into a com- 
paratively few number of fragments. On 
the other hand, should it strike the same 
bone near its head, or near its extremities, 
where the tissue of the bone is spongy and 
less strong, I believe it will tend to -break it 
into a large number of fragments. In the 
latter case the pieces of bone are picked out, 
tho in many wounds of that kind it becomes 
necessary to amputate. When the broken 
parts are picked out, if the laceration of the 
soft parts is not too extensive, it may be 
possible to get the bone to replace itself from 
the bone covering that may be left, if that is 
not too much damaged; but in ninety per 
cent. or more of such cases amputation be- 
comes necessary. 


New York City. 





AN ISTHMIAN CANAL. 


BY CAPT. A. S. 


IT was a disheartening day for that small 
band of far-seeing Americans, in the year 
1882, when that successful promoter, de Les- 
seps, was received and féted and aided in 
many Ways in their own country, while their 
plans as to a waterway, the superior in every 
way of that which he advocated, were looked 
coldly upon, were unaided, and allowed to 
fail through want of appreciation and of 
proper interest, either on the part of the 
Government or the moneyed men of the 
country. Had de Lesseps chosen the Nica- 
ragua route instead of that via Panama, I am 
confident that not only would he have con- 
structed an Isthmian canal before this time, 


CROWNINSHIELD. 


but that he would ‘have done so without one- 
half the expenditure of money which he ac- 
tually used, and which, as the pdéor French 
investors know to their cost, has been lost to 
them forever. 

Early in March of this year the Navy De- 
partment decided that the ‘‘ Oregon’’ was 
needed in Atlantic waters. It was desirable 
to re-enforce the squadron which was in the 
Gulfof Mexico, and the great battle-ship 
must start at once. This wasa few weeks 
before the outbreak of the war with Spain, 
but it looked as if there were trouble ahead. 
Therefore the ship was ordered to sail; and 
sail she did by the only route which would 
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bring her from an American port on the 
west side of the continent to an American 
port on the eastern side, unless she circum- 
navigated the globe. She started on that 
almost interminable voyage on March 12th. 
Down along the Pacific coast she came, the 
same old route around Cape Horn being the 
necessary one. She cut off a little of her 
distance by steaming through the Strait of 
Magellan; but that, in a voyage such as she 
had to make, did not count appreciably. 

Suppose that we had been able to procure 
the presence of the ‘‘Oregon’’ within less 
tnan two weeks’ time. There are imagina- 
ble circumstances when such swiftness of 
movement might save a country. As it was, 
the battle-ship came on her way, stout- 
hearted but sometimes wondering, doubt- 
less, what foes she might meet. Rumors 
were rife that the enemy was lurking in 
South American ports; and the commander 
ofthe ‘‘Oregon’’ was obliged to consider his 
best route, after receiving the most reliable 
news that the department could collect, and 
reading its secret advice, which. did not ham- 
per his movements, but recommended only, 
and allowed the man on the spot totravel at 
his own discretion. Had the Nicaragua 
Canal been at this hazardous time an accom- 
plished fact, there would have been no anx- 
ious heart at Washington, inthe nation at 
large, or in the home circles of those whose 
boys were on board the faithful ship; and if 
things had not gone so well with us the 
‘¢Oregon’’ would, perhaps, have been need- 
ed to save the day. 

To put the ‘‘Oregon’’ into North Atlan- 
tic waters she must steam nearly . 14,000 
nautical miles, or 16,000 statute miles, cross- 
ing twice in her voyage the torrid zone. The 
actual distance which she made from San 
Francisco to Key West was 13,670 miles. Of 
this marvelous voyage the distances between 
ports were as follows: Nautical miles, 4,012 
from San Francisco to Callao; 2,666, Callao 
to Sandy Point; 2,228, Sandy Point to Rio; 
3,284, Rio to Barbadoes; 1,480, Barbadoes to 
Key West; making a grand total of 13,670 
nautical miles. Thus, with forced steaming, 
fires always at white heat, stokers and firemen 
fainting in the fire-room, succumbing to the 
the intense heat, so that they had to be car- 
ried on deck before they could revive, the 
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‘«Oregon’’ accomplished the voyage in 
eighty-one days. Nations have been over- 
come and been forced to surrender in much 
less time than eighty-one days. 

All the circumstances connected with this 
remarkable voyage furnish food for serious 
reflection, especially when considered with 
that history-making event in the far East, 
the battle of Manila Bay. Imagine a fleet 
of our battle-ships and cruisers lying in Lake 
Nicaragua—in fresh water, with clean bot- 
toms—ready to drop down in a few hours 
into either the Atlantic or the Pacific, as 
circumstances might demand. The practical 
effect of this would be to double the strength 
of our navy. 

The question which should now present 
itself to the American people is this: Are we 
going to allow this problem of an Isthmian 
canal to remain unsolved indefinitely ? When 
the next war comes upon us are we again to 
find ourselves obliged, whenever it becomes 
necessary, to re-enforce our Pacific squad- 
ron from the Atlantic, or, vzce versd, to send 
such re-enforcement around Cape Horn? 
Must we force ships to repeat the voyage of 
the ‘‘ Oregon ’’—to steam thousands of miles 
more than is necessary, and to lose weeks of 
valuable time, with risk of breaking down, 
due to long voyage and forced steam- 
ing? 

It is certainly time that the American peo- 
ple and their representatives in Congress 
should realize that there is a great ocean to 
the west of the United States as well as one 
to the east of it. The Pacific is going to play 
an important part in the affairs of this coun- 
try—affairs which not only concern ourselves, 
but other countries as well; and the neces- 
sity for a quicker means of water communi- 
cation between the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
already thrust upon us by the events of the 
present war, must become more and more 
apparent astime goes on. With the acquisi- 
tion of Hawaii and the conquest of the Phil- 
ippine Islands, it is understood that the 
United States has gone out into the Pacific 
for good. Having taken these outlying and 
distant islands under our wing, it is our duty 
to provide without delay for their protection; 
and nothing will more conduce to this end 
than a waterway through the American 
isthmus. 
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Let us glance at the commercial aspect of 
an Isthmian canal, especially its favorable 
effect upon our Pacific Coast States, bring- 
ing, as it will, the producers of California, 
Oregon and Washington eight thousand 
miles nearer their market. What a stim- 
ulus it will be to production! What a 
stimulus to emigration! In other words, 
how favorably it will affect their develop- 
ment and their prosperity! The grain and 
the lumber from these States, not being of 
sufficient value to reach the Atlantic by rail, 
will find a quick and cheap water-route to 
their market. The long voyage—long in 
time and distance—via Cape Horn, will be a 
thing of the past. The slow-sailing ship will 
be replaced by the modern cargo steamer. 
The products of Ecuador, grown as they are, 
almost in sight of the Isthmus, will no longer 
take the unnatural route by the Strait of 
Magellan, going south, or away from their 
market, for nearly three thousand miles be- 
fore they start in the right direction to reach 
their destination. Ee 

The supposed divergent interests of our 
great transcontinental railroads and the Isth- 
mian canal have been much canvassed, and 
some of the friends of the canal feel that 
much of the opposition they have encountered 
has been directed vy these powerful corpora- 
tions. The railroads could not have worked 
more directly against their own interests, as 
I shall attempt to show. The real fact is, 
that the canal will prove a substantial bene- 
factor to the great freight and trunk lines of 
this country. All the grain and lumber of 
the Pacific States that seek a market on our 
Atlantic seaboard and in Europe must now 
go around Cape Horn in sailing ships. The 
expense of hauling such a class of freight by 
rail for three thousand miles is simple pro- 
hibitive; but were there a market eight thou- 
sand miles nearer increased production 
would come and arapidly growing popula- 
tion. 

Five years after the canal is built the grain 
centers of the Pacific slope will show a great 
and progressive influx of busy people, pro- 
ducers. Think of the daily needs of all these 
people, and their dependence on the rail- 
road, not only for getting their grain to the 
Pacific Coast, but for all the necessities of 
their daily lives. I take it that the increase 
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of trade and population in our Western coun- 
try (fostered by improved conditions given by 
the future canal) will prove of such inestima-_ 
ble help to the railroads that many a line— 
now but a single ribbon running through a 
sparsely settled region, and connecting a few 
far distant points—will blossom into a busy 
network of tracks, a new birth of activity and 
dividends, The short-sighted policy of the 
railroad corporations has ever been, and 
will ever be, a matter of astonishment to 
me, 

Look at it as one will, an Isthmian canal is 
the work of importance yet unaccomplished 
by America. It is plainly marked out as the 
next step toward our greater future. 

In conclusion, let us glance briefly at the 
enterprise as an investment, either for private 
capital or for our Government. I believe it 
fair to presume that within a few years after 
the completion of the Nicaragua Canal, it 
will do nearly, if not quite, as much business 
as the Suez Canal. For the benefit of those 
who are not aware of it, let me state that the 
success of the Suez Canal as an investment 
has been simply phenomenal. Earning an- 
nually say $13,000,000, it divides $12,000,000 
among its stockholders, its operating ex- 
penses being but nine per cent. of its earn- 
ings; so that its stock, with a par value of 
500 francs a share, now sells (and has for 
many years) in London and Paris, for 2,300 
and 2,400 francs. 

So much for the canal as an investment. 

The American peopie need not worry over 
their Government giving its guaranty to se- 
cure the money necessary to construct the 
canal; and capitalists who are looking for 
good investments will, if they are wise, se- 
cure to themselves, their children and their 
childrens’ children a fine holding, so far as 
personal interests are concerned, and forthe 
nation a permanent bulwark against foreign 
interference or transgression. 

The near future must, I believe, be for us 
as anation atime of general spreading out. 
There must be an enlargement of trade and 
commerce, which follows boldly along in the 
path of civilization, a development which is 
strongly shadowed forth in this one of the 
few years that remain of our waning century. 
Let us remember the words of a well-known 
and progressive statesman, who says that in 
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these latter days ‘‘the nation which stands 
still remains behind.” There are few coun- 
tries whose statesmen are not anxious to es- 
tablish coaling stations and trade centers in 
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the lands to the west of us. We are in the 
van for once, thanks to Dewey’s bold stroke 
at Manila. Let us remain there. 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 





THE REGULAR ARMY. 


BY COL. LOOMIS L. 


THE outbreak of war with Spain found the 
number of enlisted men in our small Army 
limited by law to 24,000. With these were 
2,164 commissioned officers on the active 
list. The President himself is the Com- 
mander-in-chief of this force. Under him is 
the Secretary of War; and to administer the 
affairs of the Army and supply its wants there 
are, under the Secretary, various bureaus or 
departments with chiefs at the War Office in 
Washington City. These departments are 
known as the Adjutant-General’s Depart- 
ment, the Inspector-General’s Department, 
the Judge-Advocate-General’s Department, 
the Quartermaster’s Department, the Subsist- 
ence Department, the Medical and Pay De- 
partments, the Corps of Engineers, the Ord- 
nance Department and the Signal Corps. 
All of these departments are under the im- 
mediate orders of the Secretary of War. 
Nearly six hundred commissioned officers are 
on duty in these several departments, and 
hold commissions as belonging to what is 
called the General Staff of the Army. This 
does not include the thirty post chaplains, 
stationed at posts on the frontier outside of 
the radius of city churches; nor does it in- 
clude the line officers on temporary duty in 
the Pension Office and the Office of the Re- 
bellion Records, 

. The officers of the General Staff, exclusive 
of the few on duty as assistants at the Head- 
quarters of the Army at Washington, are as- 
signed to duty with the generals in com- 
mand of the several military divisions, into 
which, for military purposes, our vast terri- 
tory is divided. Some of these General 
Staff officers are on duty at these division 
headquarters, under the orders of the gener- 
als commanding the divisions, while others 
are stationed at isolated posts, constructing 
barracks, stables and storehouses, or em- 
ployed in business centers as purchasing 
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agents of Quartermaster’s, Subsistence or 
Medical supplies. 

Next comes the active or fighting force. 
This consisted, at the beginning of this year, 
of the following, mentioned in the order they 
come in the Army Register. “Ten regiments 
of cavalry, two of which are colored troops. 
Each of these regiments has twelve compa- 
nies or troops. There were then five regi- 
ments of artillery, each containing twelve 
companies or batteries. Two of the batter- 
ies, making ten in all, were equipped as 
light, or field artillery. That is to say, there 
are six guns, six caissons (ammunition wag- 
ons), and a battery wagon containing mate- 
rial for repairs and shoeing horses, and medi- 
cines for the animals; and to each of these 
guns and wagons there are attached six 
horses. Besides these the officers and the 
non-commissioned officers, as chiefs of pieces 
and caissons, etc., are also mounted. 

The other batteries or companies of artil- 
lery were equipped as infantry—that is to 
say, armed with muskets and drilled as infan- 
try—but at the same time thoroughly in- 
structed in the drill and duties of seacoast, 
siege and field artillery. The course of study 
for artillery soldiers included much more 
than is mentioned here, but the limits of this 
article preclude going into detail. 

This force of five regiments of artillery has 
been by recent legislation increased, after 
many years of persistent and patient as well 
as most patriotic and intelligent effort by the 
War Department, to seven regiments of artil- 
lery. But, even as thus augmented, this 
corps is ridiculously small in numbers, if it is 
expected to take charge of and keep in per- 
fect working order to say nothing of serving, 
the innumerable and immensely valuable guns 
that are mounted in our long line of seacoast 
defenses, stretching from Eastport, Me., 
down the Atlantic Coast, around Florida and 
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Texas, and up the Pacific Coast to the frozen 
shores of Alaska. 

Of the infantry force there were, at the 
opening of this year, twenty-five regiments, 
and in each regiment there were ten compa- 
nies. In order to have an effective fighting 
force on the Western frontiers, where Indian 
hostilities might be expected to break out 
any day, the companies of infantry serving 
there were kept in numbers above what they 
were entitled to as an average; and to keep 
within the law which limited the number of 
enlisted men in the Army, some of the com- 
panies of infantry serving in the interior were 
‘«skeletonized”; that is to say, they existed 
only on paper, the men being transferred to 
other companies, and the officers assigned to 
duties on detached service, such as recruiting 
for the Army, instruction at the torpedo and 
other postgraduate schools, or to fill vacan- 
cies caused by other company officers being 
temporarily absent from their proper compa- 
nies, 

Theenlisted men of two of these regiments 
of infantry are colored men. And right here 
should be paid a well-merited tribute to the 
colored soldiers of our Army. The experi- 
ment of employing colored men as soldiers 
was entered upon with some misgiving by 
officials of the Federal Government friendly 
to the colored race; but the conduct of 
these men, and the efficiency they have de- 
veloped as a desirable class of fighting men, 
have fully justified the action of the Govern- 
ment in availing itself of their services. The 
newspapers in the West, where these troops 
have been generally stationed, have often ex- 
pressed the opinion that there are no better 
behaved troops than the colored soldiers of 
the Regular Army. 

The various grades of the individuals com- 
posing the Regular Army, provided for in 
the ‘‘ Table of Pay,’ and mentioned in the 
order of their rank from the head of the list to 
the foot, are as follows: Lieutenant-general 
(none at present), major-general, brigadier- 
general, colonel, lieutenant-colonel, major, 
captain, regimental adjutant (a first lieu- 
tenant, regimental quartermaster (a first 
lieutenant—as a rule, this officer performs, 
also, the duties of assistant commissary of 
subsistence), first lieutenant, second lieuten- 
ant, chaplain. 


All holding positions as above indicated 
are called ‘‘ officers” ; they hold commissions. « 


The term officer applies only to commission- 
ed officers. By law, regulation and custom 
of service, whenever the word officer is used, 
it means a commissioned officer. 

The following named are warrant, Or non- 
commissioned officers: Of the post—hospital 
steward, hospital corps, ordnance sergeant, 
commissary sergeant, post-quartermaster-ser- 
geant; of the regiment—sergeant-major, 
quartermaster - sergeant, saddler -sergeant 
(cavalry alone), principal musician—band- 
leader; of the company—first or orderly ser- 
geant, sergeant, corporal. After these come 
two musicians for each engineer, artillery 
and infantry company; a trumpeter for a 
cavalry troop or company; wagoner for a 
company of artillery, cavalry and infantry; 
an artificer for a company of artillery and 
infantry; a blacksmith and farrier for a troop 
of cavalry, and a saddler for each cavalry 
troup. 

And last of all comes the private. Inthe 
artillery, cavalry and infantry there is but 
one class of privates. In the engineers and 
ordnance, however, the privates are divided, 
according to their skilJ, usefulness and length 
of service, into first and second class. 

Some citizens are also regularly employed, 
as veterinary surgeons, *one for each cavalry 
regiment, from the First to the Sixth Regi- 
ment inclusive, and two for each of the Sev- 
enth, Eighth, Ninth and Tenth Regiments; a 
hospital matron for each hospital, who has 
charge of the hospital laundry. The citizen 
clerks are divided into three classes, the most 
of them distributed among the various de- 
partment offices in Washington; while each 
military department or divisional headquar- 
ters is entitled to the services of two or three 
clerks of this description. ; 

This is a good place to state what will be 
indorsed by every staff officer in the Army— 
namely, that there is in the Regular Army of 
the United States no more intelligent, indus- 
trious, faithful men than the general service 
clerks. One of their duties is to be thor- 
oughly posted as to orders, laws, regulations, 
correspondence, customs of service, official 
records and location of individuals and or- 
ganizations. A mistake is not tolerated, 
either by one’s superiors or one’s comrades; 
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and a report or memorandum furnished by 
one of these clerks may be considered abso- 
lutely perfect and accurate. 

Lastly come the messengers, a small num- 
ber of men, generally superannuated soldiers 
out of service, distributed among the d fferent 
headquarters to carry messages for the gen- 
eral and his staff officers. 

The President is the highest Commander 
inthe Army. There have been no more than 
two or three instances in the lite of this na- 
tion of the President’s delegating to another, 
and then only by authority of a special act 
of Congress, ‘‘full power to command all 
the armies in the field.’’ Such an act was 
passed toward the close of the great Rebel- 
lion, at President Lincoln’s own request, to 
give General Grant control of all the armies 
he had shown such ability to command. 
This act of the President, authorized by 
Congress, was indorsed by the whole country. 

The President has the right to select from 
the major-generals the particular major- 
general he desires to command the active 
Army in the field. The general officer who 
happens to be at the head of the list—that 
is to say, the commanding general—cannot 
claim as a right the command of the armies 
operating in the theater of war. The pro- 
priety of this restriction, the power of se- 
lection, the centering of authority in the 
person of the Executive elected by the peo- 
ple, will commend itself to the student of 
history. Even the general reader of current 
news must have had occasion to observe 
how, in other countries, where the military 
has become too powerful a factor in shaping 
public opinion, a chieftain not in harmony 
with the civil head of Government becomes 
very troublesome. It is easier and causes 
less friction to withhold a power than to 
grantit and then be obliged to withdraw it. 

Besides having the selection of the imme- 
diate commander in the field, the President 
gives direction for the issuing of the most 
important orders, whether general or per- 
sonal, These, while being issued by the 
Secretary of War in most cases, state that 
they are published by the authority of the 
President. He, too, is the last appeal in im- 


portant matters, whether his action is pre- 
scribed by law or not established by prec- 
edent. 


His approval is necessary before 
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volving imprisonment, dismissal, cashiering 
or death, can be carried out; and mitigation 
of sentence or pardon for offenses in such 
cases lies with him. 

Every officer’s commission, from that of 
general down to additional second lieutenant, 
is signed by the President himself. 

The routine work of the War Department 
is carried on by the Secretary of War and his 
assistant-secretary, aided by the Adjutant- 
General’s Department, which is under his 
orders. The Secretary of War establishes 
and modifies, from time to time, the regula- 
tions for the governance of the Army; but 
even these must have the formal approval of 
the President. These regulations prescribe 
methods of discipline, rules for making out 
requisitions for supplies, rendition of quar- 
terly reports of property for which officers 
are responsible; they enumerate offenses and 
the penalties atrached to them, and in effect 
give rules for military conduct in general. 

The Secretarv of War also has control, 
through the Chief of Engineers, of the Engi- 
neer Department, which is charged with the 
construction and improvement of the perma- 
nent and other fortifications of our coast line. 

The other commanders ‘whose duties re- 
main to be described are the major-generals, 
brigadier-generals, colonels and captains. 
The duties pertaining to these several grades 
are almost identical in character, varying 
mainly in the extent of the command or limit 
of jurisdiction in cases involving military law. 

In time of peace the ranking n ajor-general 
commands the Army through the division 
commanders. The other major-generuls and 
the brigadier-generals are assigned to the 
command of the geographical divisions into 
which our country is divided, or 'o the com- 
mand of the departments into which the di- 
visions are subdivided. The colonelscom- 
mand their regiments, unless assigned to 
command a district, a subdivision of a de- 
partment. The lieutenant-colonels and ma- 
jors have no administrative regimental com- 
mand, but when not assisting the colonel in 
the instruction of the regiment are in com- 
mand of posts garrisoned by detachments 
from their own or other regiments. 

But whatever may be the extent of the au- 
thority of any one of these officers, it is his 
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duty to see that the men under him are prop- 
erly fed, clothed, sheltered and instructed. 
The preparation for all this begins with the 
captains of companies, who make out timely 
requisition for supplies of food and clothing. 
Tnese are consolidated by the colonels or the 
post commanders, and their several esti- 
mates are revised and consolidated by the 
division commanders, and then the final and 
timely requisitions made on the Supply De- 
partment oy the com nanding general. 

The Adjutant-General’s Department is 
the Bureau of Orders and Records. Through 
this department pass all the orders issued by 
the War Department or Army Headquarters. 
Here the muster rolls are preserved, and rec- 
ords of appointments, promotions, resigna- 
tions, deaths and burials. In short, all in- 
formation concerning the personnel and the 
movements and stations ofthe Army. Any 
one desiring information relative to such 
matters can obtain it by apolying to the Ad- 
jutant General, United States Army, War 
Office, Washington, D.C. 

The Quartermaster’s Department pro- 
vides the means of transportation, either by 
land or water, whether by contract or in 
kind. It furnishes the animals, and sup- 
plies them with forage; supplies clothing and 
camp equipage; builds and charters ships, 
boats, docks and wharves; supplies station- 
ery, illuminating oil; builds barracks, store- 
houses and stables; in short, attends to all 
matters connected with moving the Army, 
and also supplying it when not supplied by 
other departments. 

The Subsistence Department supplies the 
food forthe Army. This includes mess sup- 
plies for sales to officers, the building or 
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construction of bread ovens, and the supdly 
of beef cattle on the hoof where fresh beef 
cannot be obtained from contractors. It 
also supplies fresh or desiccated vegetables. 

The Ordnance Department furnishes guns, 
muskets, arms of all kinds, field batteries, 
horse equipments, and the ammunition need- 
ed for the service. Officers ot this depart- 
ment are also constantly on duty, testing 
ordnance and the various explosives pur- 
chased by the Government or offered to 1t by 
manufacturers. 

In the limits allowed a sketch like this it is 
impossible even to enumerate the duties inci- 
dent to the various grades of the enlisted 
men in the service; but we must say a few 
words about the private soldier. It goes 
without saying that he is thoroughly disci- 
plined, and also thoroughly instructed in the 
use of his arms; but in addition to this he is 
well ‘‘set up.’’ The physical training he re- 
ceives is invaluable. The first year of his 
enlistment he is obliged to attend school, 
where he is instructed umder the supervision 
of an officer. In the artillery branch of the 
service he is tauzht the use of instruments 
for obtaining angles and distances. All are 
instructed in signaling, and carefully taught, 
at the least, the rudiments of a common 
school education, if found deficient in this re- 
spect. 

Of late years there has been a marked im- 
provementin the status of the private soldier, 
due to a better class of men enlisting; and 
to-day there are no better men found in any 
walk of life where men earn their‘own living 
than the private soldier of the United S:ates 
Army. 


Brook yn, N. Y. 
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THE man and woman that paced slowly 
side by side up and down the long, dim hotel 
corridors might have seemed to the thought- 
less observer a tvpical pair of lovers. In real- 
ity she was seeking to pervert, and he to 
maintain, the administration of the law. She 
was acting the part that her sex is supposed 
have acted toward his from the days of Eve. 
With an absolute single-mindedness and 
loyalty of purpose that went further to 
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exculpate her than the plea of ignorance could 
have done, she was knowingly and deliberate- 
ly seeking to turn from the way of justice the 
steps of her companion. Artfully, insinu 
atingly, she held before his eyes the rosy 
apple of promise, a prize so alluring that the 
man beside her felt his head swim and his 
sense grow dazzled at the mere rising thouzht. 
She had begun with excessive subi:lety, 
made wise by her great need. Only the man 
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beside her was capable of granting her this 
boon. To her woman’s prejudiced vision it 
was beyond reason that he should remain 
unmoved. If there was any power to aid her 
in her glance, her smiles, her tears, if need 
should be she was ready to make ruthless use 
of them. 

‘‘Do you think, Judge Tresham,’’ she said, 
‘‘that the law is always right? Don’t you 
believe—I am sure I do—that sometimes in 
enforcing the exact letter of the law one may 
commit a great injustice?” She paused, 
awaiting her unsuspecting adversary’s next 
move; she was too cautious to overstep her 
mark. 

‘If you mean in the matter of circum- 
stantial evidence, Miss Boniface,’’ said Roger 
Tresham, ‘‘I quite agree with you.’’ He 
reddened a little, for any reference to the 
law was a pain he would willingly have spared 
her. 

‘*N-no,”’ said the girl, slowly, ‘‘I—-I wasn’t 
thinking of that. 1 was thinking that the 
law doesn’t seem to haveany heart. It doesn’t 
seem to take cognizance of misfortune, of— 
oh, Judge Tresham’’— She broke off with 
a catch in her breath dangerously near toa 
sob. 

Tresham was thrilled and warmed by the 
intimacy of her appeal at the same time that 
he was struck with horror at his own impos- 
sible predicament. 

‘Judge Tresham’’—she had regained her 
composure—‘‘ will you let me speak of my 
poor father’s trouble? You know all about 
it, and it will be such a comfort. Judge 
Tresham, is the law really without pity?’’ 

‘*God torgive me!” cried the man beside 
her; ‘‘I—I cannot listen; I cannot help or 
comfort you. Miss Boniface, if things had 
been otherwise I—you and I, perhaps; but 
now, as it is’’— He stopped helplessly and 
made a despairing gesture. But Joyce Boni- 
face met his troubled eyes with her own blue 
unbashed ones. 

‘Even as things are, Roger,’’ she mur- 
mured, ‘‘it may not be altogether hopeless. 
There must be mercy somewhere, even in 
the law, and surely in the lawyers. Think, 
Roger, how much I should owe you if” — 

Tresham had gone white to the lips; his 
breath came in gasps. Ten minutes ago he 
would indignantly have repudiated the idea 
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that she could stoop to influence him by so 
much as a feather’s weight upon one side or 
the other, far less to bribe him with the glit- 
tering promise of what he most desired. Ac- 
customed to viewing things with the eyes of 
a lawyer and a purist, he had omitted to take 
into account the natural prejudices, emo- 
tions and failings of poor, weak human nature. 
He shrank before the thing he knew she was 
about to utter. 

‘*Do not say it, Joyce,’’ he cried; ‘‘ do 
not say it ?”’ 

She had faltered a little at his look of 
horror. ‘‘ Have 1 said anything so terrible, 


then ?” she asked, almost proudly. ‘‘Isita 
crime to help one’s father ?”’ 
‘‘Hush,”’ said Tresham; ‘‘ yes. You are 


a child; you cannot know what you are do- 
ing. Your father ’’— 

She dropped his arm. ‘‘ My father knows 
nothing ofthis,’’ she said, haughtily. ‘* No 
doubt he would be angry if he knew that I 
had condescended to beg for him. No doubt 
he will be honorably acquitted without your 
help.’ Then she sank into achair, laid her 
head against her arm, and quietly wept. 

Tresham laid a gentle hand upon her 
shoulder, ‘‘You must not think I don’t 
pity you,’ he said, softly; ‘‘ but, indeed, I 
too am to be pitied. I am in aterrible po- 
sition. When we came here some few weeks 
ago, you with your unhappy father, and I his 
luckless judge, all three of us snatching at 
the legal delays to rest in mind and body; 
when | met you, and saw how lovely you were, 
and knew, as—God help me!—I knew soon 
enough that your smile or frown was the 
only bar at which I trembled, why, I should 
have been brave for you and for me, I should 
have put bythe temptation for us both, I 
should have fled before you.” 

He paused, but the girl gave no sign; and 
he went on, brokenly: ‘‘ Do you think it is 
only you that suffer? Do you think it is 
nothing to me to see you like this, and to 
feel that if honor were not a reality I could 
save you as readily as I can lift my hand? 
Yet, living as we do in a world and in a time 
in which honor rules, I am as utterly power- 
less to help as if my hands were fettered.”’ 

Again he paused, and this time the girl 
slowly lifted her eyes to his face; then she 
asked, gently: ‘‘Are you powerless, Roger?’’ 
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The swift blood surged through the young 
judge’s face; a light flashed in his eyes. He 
made a quick, involuntary gesture. Joyce 
Boniface saw and understood. 

‘¢T know what you would say,’’ she cried, 
lifting her head proudly. ‘‘ Like father, like 
daughter, youthink. Well, you are right. I 
would save him if I had to lie or cheat or 
steal.’’ Her voice shook helplessly. ‘‘Oh, 
if you could see him as I do—so broken, so 
changed from his former self! A poor, sick 
old man, hounded by the law and—Heaven 
help me!—by the man I love.’’ She was still 
striving for her father with all the strength 
she had, and yet now she was not acting. 

Tresham uttered a low cry,and losing all 
his habitual self-restraint, caught her to him. 

‘‘Roger,’’ she whispered, and it was the 
voice of eternal woman tempting eternal man 
—‘‘Roger, you will save him. It is 
so pitiful, What can a wretched pair of 
girls, persons we have never seen, matter to 
us? I know you will be good to him.” 

In the shock of returning consciousness 
and conscience, produced by her strange so- 
phistical plea, he could not help a smile at 
the very womanishness of it all. It wasa 
very wan smile, tho; and then he put her 
from him. 

‘‘ What a feudal princess you would have 
made!’’ he said, with grim humor. ‘You 
wouldn’t have recommended cake in default 
of bread; you’d have asked what poor folk, 
persons you didn’t know, had to bein the 
world for.’’ 

He knew it to be very far from a laughing 
matter, and yet the air of aggrieved surprise 
with which she regarded him gave him some 
,ado to keep his countenance. At the same 
time he knew her to bea sweet, true woman. 
He knew that she would be at much pains 
to relieve any distress that came within the 
range of her vision. But the case of her 
father’s unfortunate victims—that was barred 
out from her contact, hidden by a cloud as 
dense as prejudice could make it, utterly 
swept away by the current of her daughterly 
love. It was without meaning to her, some- 
thing distant, vague, with which she had not 
to do. Her mind was incessantly busied with 
the picture of her wretched father, victimized, 
martyred, as he seemed to her. There is in- 
herent in women—handed down to them, 
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perhaps, asa legacy from a time when they 
did not think or act for themselves—a strong 
tribal bias. From men it has been to a cer- 
tain extent eliminated by advancing civiliza- 
tion; in women it exists to-day, a living 
witness of the narrow confines that once 
held them. 

Joyce Boniface spoke now with the fervor 
of despair. She had risked her highest 
stakes, and she could not afford to lose. She 
silenced Tresham with a gesture, and broke 
out passionately: 

‘“©You pretend to be above temptation, to 
be superior to egoism; and you look down on 
people that have—blundered as if they were 
a lower order of creatures, Oh, you needn’t 
deny it; it’s quite true. And all the time 
you are hard and cruel and unjust—yes, un- 
just, too. Suppose / were the criminal; just 
suppose it were I whom you had to condemn, 
would you be so high and contained and self- 
righteous? Of course not. You are like all 
the rest. You can see a man suffer; no mat- 
ter how old and sick and miserable he is; it 
is nothing to you. But a woman, you say, 
is different, most of alla lady. Answer me, 
Roger Tresham; if I were a criminal would 
you not find some way of acquitting me, some 
way of settling it with your conscience ?” 

‘«God help me!” mused her lover; ‘* would 
honor carry me through such an ordeal as 
that ?”’ 

He did not speak aloud, but the woman 
read in his eyes the first sign of wavering. 
She pressed her point, not in words, for she 
had used her final argument, but by rising and 
standing before him, her hands lifted to his 
shoulders, her face squarely confronting his. 

He spoke after a moment, slowly and 
calmly. ‘‘God alone knows if I should pass 
triumphantly through such a trial as that, 
my darling. Even as it is, so strong is your 
hold upon me that, were there nobody else 
concerned, I believe I should be induced to 
show more mercy than justice allows.’’ He 
had forgotten her now; he was answering 
the arraignment of his conscience. ‘‘ It has 
never been with me as with many of the — 
young men that I studied among. From the 
first I felt drawn to my calling by a power 
too strongfor words. Later I received from 
my fellows a holy office, the duties of which 
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the sake of the woman I love I could not be 
led into an act of foul injustice, into a de- 
cision that would deprive two helpless girls 
of their rightful inheritance.”’ 

She had dropped her hands to her sides, 
and stood looking at him strangely. He did 
not heed her. 

‘* There are some old words ringing in my 
ears, the words of that old song of Love- 
lace’s. You know what I mean: 

*** Tcould not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor mcre.’”’ 
He stammered a little with the reluctance of 
a modern to handle sentiment. ‘I had 
hoped that, for the sake of the strong love 1 
bore you, we might, perhaps, in some future 
day ’’— ; 

** Never!’’ she interrupted him fiercely. 

‘¢ Whatever may be your decis:on, I would 
have you to remember that if I could have 
yielded to you inthis my love would not have 
been worth the having.’’ He took a sudden 
step forward. ‘* Joyce, will you not help me 


in my choice of the only right way, even if 
this is to be the end between us?’’ . 

But she shrank back and hid her face from 
him. 


In spite of her he drew her to him, 
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and kissed her lightly on the forehead. Then 
he turned steadily away. 

Joyce Boniface raised her head and looked 
after him, made as if she would have called 
him back, then turned instead and sank into 
a chair. 

Half an hour later Roger Tresham, walk- 
inz dejectedly to and fro on the deserted ter- 
race, felt two slim hands thrust round his 
neck from behind, and heard a woman’s 
voice say, brokenly: 

‘*Don’t look at me, Roger; let me stay 
like tnis. ButI had to tell you that you're 
right, and that [ know it. Oh, I feel like a 
traitor; but it won’t move you—vothing will 
move you; ard I wanted to say /’m proud of 
you, Roger. I shall feel bitter again to- 
morrow, and think hard things of you; but 
just this once I wanted you to know that I 
stood upon your level and saw the right as 
you see it, just as God intended I should do 
when he put this love into our hearts. If 
things had been different, Roger— But as 
it is—never! So, dear, this is good-by; but 
you will remember, won’t you, that J rose 
for one moment and stood beside you ?”’ 


New York City. 





I ENLISTED in the United States Army 
early in 1862, and served in the ranks for 
nearly two years, a part of the time as color- 
bearer of my regiment, and then for nearly a 
year asadjutant. My regiment was atthe front 
from first to finish, taking part in twenty-five 
engagements. I was not absent trom my 
regiment during the entire period of its serv- 
ice. lrecently spent some time at Tampa, 
Fla., preaching to the soldiers. I mention 
these facts that the reader may know that I 
write from experience and observation, and 
not theory alone. 

l presume your readers understand: that 
the army canteen is the army sutlery of the 
Civil War with a saloon attachment, and is au- 
thorized by the War Department. The saloon 
part of the canteen is wholly bad, because, 
first, the money spent there can be put to 
better use. Oftentimes the man who spends 
it has kindred at home who are measurably 
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or wholly dependent upon him for support; 
but if not, it were better every way, as all 
must allow, that he send it home for his own 
subsequent use. i og 

Second. It is a source of temptation to 
men who, for one reason or another, are easily 
enticed into practices that are immoral, un- 
lawful and injurious. 

Two regiments at Tampa, occupying the 
same camp, received their pay the day before 
1 visited them. These regiments are made 
up of about the same class‘of men, tho from 
different States. One of them had a can- 
teen, the other none. The regiment witha 
canteen had sixty-three men in the guard- 
house; the one without acanteen had one 
man inthe guard-house, and he was there 
because he had patronized the canteen of 
the other regiment. 

While at Tampa, one night, after conduct- 
ing an evangelistic service, a young man 
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called me aside and, with much emotion, told 
me he was an active member of an orthodox 
Christian church, but at the canteen had 
been influenced to drink a little; and while 
under the influence of the drink engaged ir 
a game of cards, in which he had lost ail the 
money the paymaster the day before had 
given him. He said: ‘:It would break 
Mother’s heart if she knew of it, and I am 
humiliated more than J can.possibly tell you.”’ 
I gave him words of counsel and encourage- 
ment. 

Third. The men who patronize the canteen 
are never so fit tor service as tkey would beif 
they did not. Of the two regiments above 
mentioned, at the time I visited them the 
one that had the canteen had forty-seven 
men in the hospital, while the regiment 
without a canteen had but three men in the 
hospital. ? 

My regiment during the Civil War spent 
nearly a year in Kentucky and more than 
two years in Tennessee and Georgia, in the 
very hardest kind of field service. While in 
the ranks I carried the largest and heaviest 
knapsack of any man in the regiment; and 
yet I never saw the day I could not outmarch 
any man in the regiment who indulged at all 
in strong drink. Once, after the hardest 
forced march the regiment ever made, only 
nineteen men stacked arms, and not one of 
them a drinking man. During those’ three 
years I was never for one moment unfit for 
duty, and never answered a sick call. I doubt 
if there was a drinking man in my regiment 
that could truthtully say as much. 

Fourth. Men who patronize the canteen, 
in warm weather and climates especially, if 
wounded, are not nearly so likely to recover 
as those whodo not. I do not know the ex- 
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act percentage of difference, but it is largely 
against the canteen. 

I had acomrade the outside of whose lit- 
tle finger was grazed by a minnie bullet, just 
drawing the blood. It caused his death. 
‘‘He was a drinking man,’’ said the surgeon 
who had him in charge, when asked. How 
could it be possible? Another comrade at 
Stone’s River, not a drinking man, was shot 
clear through the left lung by an ounce bul- 
let. tle got well and joined his regiment in 
time for the battle of Chickamauga, in which 
engagement he had another ounce bullet 
shot through the same lung, within an inch 
of the track of the other bullet. He again 
got well and joined his command in time to 
engage in the battle of Kenesaw Mountain, 
where he was shot through the right groin. 
He recovered, and joined his regiment in 
time to take part in the closing battles of the 
war, and 1s alive and well to-day, or was the 
last [ heard of him. 

But some will say this is an extreme and 
extraordinary case. Granted! But does that 
signify that it does not support my position? 
No one ever. heard of two cases the opposite 
of these, 2. ¢., where a man in good health, 
and not a drinking man ever died from so 
slight a cause, and a drinking man got 
well and continued for thirty or more years 
in good health after having been so severely 
wounded as the other party mentioned. 

Yes, it is true; the canteen is wholly bad. 
Not one good thing can be truthfully said 
forit. No ministry of good has it ever per- 
formed. It does not exist because the men 
demand or need it, but because of the per- 
nicious influence of the ‘‘rum power” in 
politics, 
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THAT HIGH JUMP. 
A STORY OF THE DIAMOND. 


(As Totp By THE First BASEMAN OF THE MACKENZIES.) 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK, 


WHEN I was a Senior in the Mackenzie 
High School we hada great baseball team 
there. Nearly all of the teams in the neigh- 
boring towns had tried us, and we had beaten 
every one, not only the High School and 
Academy nines, but several in which there 
were grown-up men, some of them almost 
twice as large as some of us. We felt no 


great dismay, therefore, when we learned by 
a letter from their manager that the Denio 
Shoe-shops Nine,a famous organization from 
the largest town in the vicinity, had the first 
of July free, and would like to play us then. 

Altho we had heard, like everybody else, 
of the prowess of the Denios, we did not 
know until after we had- accepted their 
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challenge that they were whatis called a 
‘‘tough ’’ team—of the kind that carry flasks 
in their pockets when they go out of town. 
When this little rumor was wafted to the 
ears of good Dr. Sheldon, our principal, he 
rather favored our canceling the engage- 
ment; but we protested so vigorously that he 
finally yielded. Hehad been a great pitcher 
in his day, and he was almost as proud of 
our good ball-playing as he was of the fact 
that Mackenzie fellows were never condi- 
tioned when they went to college. 

So the arrangements for the game went 
on. The first of July fell on a Saturday. 
We had played only one match-game that 
week, and that was with a ‘‘scrub”’ nine 
from the next town, on Wednesday. We 
hadn’t let Hinks, our best pitcher, play in 
that; we had kept him fresh for Saturday. 
We had three fair pitchers that year, but 
Hinks was the daisy of all. He had an in- 
curve and a drop that a professional might 
have envied, tho he wasn’t so speedy then 
as he grew to be later. 

It turned out to be a grand day, a trifle too 
cool at first for the lookers-on, but not cold 
enough to stiffen us. We were in first-rate 
trim, and had four good substitutes, while 
Anderson, our umpire, stood ready to serve 
us. When the Denios came, however, we 
found that they had brought their umpire. 
We had heard ugly stories of that individual; 
but the final arrangements had been made 
by word of mouth, and of course there had 
been a misunderstanding. Such matters, as 
we found out by hard experience, should be 
settled only in black and white. 

The game was called at two. The Denios 
came on the one-thirty train, and were to 
return on the five. There were twelve of 
them and a crowd of ‘‘ rooters,’’ who proved 
to bea profane and disgusting lot; but our 
sheriff was on hand, and he managed to drive 
a little decency into them, so that they were 
not allowed to shock the large assembly of 
the best village people, who always came to 
see us play our ‘‘ big games.”’ 

The Denios professed to be astonished 
that we objected in the least to their um- 
pire, and there was some sense in their com- 
ments, tho we had a first-class umpire, who 
had never given offense—or serzous offense, 
perhaps I should say—to the other side. 
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‘‘The home team,’’ they said, ‘‘ has all the 
advantage in every outside way—loads of 
their friends to cheer them, and their own 
familiar grounds to play on.”’ 

So Anderson, our man, went off to the 
further side of the grounds, and watched us 
from beneath the trees there. It was a shady 
place and near enough, and most of the on- 
lookers preferred that position. 

The Denios drew first inning. We played 
a sharp, quick game, and our inning came in 
a few minutes. They had not made so much 
as first base. 

When I stood up at bat, therefore, being 
first on the list, I was feeling ‘‘ fine.” Their 
pitcher, Clennan, gave me a clean, rather 
high ball, and I hit it a tremendous blow 
over toward left. I thought it was good for 
two bases at least; but they had a terror of a 
fellow out in their left field, and tho my ball 
seemed likely to pass a foot over his head, 
he ran like a fiend, jumped in the air what 
looked like two feet, but was probably only 
ten inches or so, and caught the ball. 

There was a great clapping at this among 
their crowd, and they gave their yell for the 
first time. It was ‘* Helter skelter, hobble 
gobble, siss, boom, ah! Denio, Denio, Rah, 
rah, rah!’ The left fielder, whose name was 
Turner, grinned at me like a gargoyle. The 
fellow was a disreputable-looking chap, and 
made me feel sick. I determined that I 
would strike out next time before I would 
send a hit in his direction; but I changed my 
mind about this later, as you will see. 

At first I had put my sweater on over my 
uniform, and I had my vest on under that. I 
had been really chilly while we had been 
waiting around forthe game to begin, but 
now I was getting warmed up. When I 
went back to the corner where our fellows 
were gathered, I stripped off my sweater, 
and then 1 remembered for the first time 
that I had forgotten to take off my vest, 
which had my watch in it. It wasa nice gold 
one, which one of my dearest aunts had 
given me, and I wouldn’t have lost it for any- 
thing. We usually gave our valuables to 
Anderson to keep. He had the deepest pock- 
ets and the most of them that I ever saw in 
my life; but trere was Anderson forty rods 
off under the trees among all the ladies, and 
I didn’t want to take it clear over there. 
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There was a safe dressing-room in the 
school; but it was an eighth of a mile across 
the green to the school building, and I was 
altogether too much excited to leave every- 
thing just now and goover there, Berrian,our 
scorer, was sitting right here, and I believed 
the watch would be secure enough under his 
care. . 

‘‘I am going to leave my watch in my vest- 
pocket,’’ I said to Gardner, our ‘‘second,’’ 
who was ‘‘in the hole” and looking pretty 
anxious as the fellow after me at bat knocked 
a little grounder right into the short-stop’s 
hands, thus making two out for us. ‘‘I 
guess it will be safe enough. I’m too hotto 
wear the vest, and Berrian’s right here.”’ 

‘* All correct,’’ said Gardner, absently, and 
listening while Berrian called Worthley to 
bat, Gardner on deck and Niles in the hole. 
*«Still,’’ he added, suddenly, ‘‘ you’d better 
give it to Anderson. This is a hard set 
around here.”’ 

‘«Nonsense!’’ 1 said, impatiently. ‘‘ Who 
could touch it while Berrian is close by so?’’ 

Gardner didn’t say anything. Worthley 
had made a base hit, and Gardner was called 
to bat. 

I pinned the vest together hastily. Berri- 
an was industriously jotting down the assists 
and put-outs. He vowed now in an aside to 
me that the umpire had just called two 
strikes on Gardner when there had been only 
one. He was getting very mad. 

‘«Look out for my watch, Berrian,’’ I said, 
confidentially. ‘‘It is under my sweater, 
right in my vest-pocket there.’’ 

Then I settled down to the game. Berrian 
was quivering with excitement. He probably 
knew as little of what I had been saying to 
him as ahen. Gardner was now on first 
base, Worthley was stealing third, and Niles, 
our ‘‘short,’’a hard batsman, was up. It 
looked as tho we might get ina run. Niles 
gave a glorious hit; but it veered off foul, 
and one of their long-legged fielders caught 
it, so that we were out without a run, in 
spite of two men on bases. 

Turner was their first man at bat. Hewas 
aclean hitter; and the first I knew down 
came a swift ball in my direction, considera- 
bly above my head. Incited, probably, by 
his example, I gave a jump into the air which 
must have seemed as high as Turner’s in the 
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field; and I, too, caught the ball, and in my 
turn put him out. 

Now I had a chance to grin. I knew that 
I hadn’t received .Purner’s grin with much 
grace; but he received mine, as the umpire 
called ‘‘ Out!” with a really vicious scowl. I 
didn’t care, however, under the circum- 
stances. We got three men out in short or- 
der, and the next inning opened without a 
run on either side. 

We had advanced to the fourth inning, 
and the score stood three to two in our favor, 
when it occurred to me that I might as well 
look after my watch. I strolled up to Ber- 
rian, therefore, and remarked, casually: ‘I 
suppose my watch is all right.” 

‘“‘Watch!’’ he said, crossly, keeping me 
waiting while he put down an error for 
Gardner. ‘‘ Where in thunder is your watch, 
anyway? I haven’t seen it.” 

I realized then that he had paid no atten- 
tion to what I had said when I left the 
watch, and that he had not felt the slightest 
responsibility for it. I began to fumble nerv- 
ously about among the clothes on the ground 
beside him. It had been growing warmer 
steadily allthe afternoon, and several sweat- 
ers and jerseys had been piled on top of my 
things. Just as I had excavated down to it 
I heard my namecalled ‘in the hole”; but I 
took time to find out that the vest had been 
unpinned, and that the watch was missing. 1 
searched wildly around among the miscellane- 
ous heap of stuff, but in those few confused 
minutes I naturally discovered nothing. My 
heart seemed to melt in what the boys called 
a ‘‘dull, thickening sud,” as I was summoned 
away to take my place at the bat, and felt 
that. my precious watch was gone, probably 
for good and all, But my wrath was not bad 
for my playing. I determined that I would 
give that ball such a hit that no Denio man 
could reach it if he jumped to the moon. 
Two strikes and three balls had been called 
on me before I met my chance. ThenI did 
give the ball a hard enough knock to send all 
the stuffing out of it; but I had steered it off 
again toward left field, and again Turner 
gave one of his mighty jumps and carght 
me out, 

It the catch had not been accompanied 
again by one of those impish grins of his I 
think I could have stood it; but this grin 
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was even worse than the other, and I was 
simply boiling with rage when I went back to 
the bench. I had time to investigate only a 
moment more, when we were called to the 
field. I had whispered my loss, however, to 
most of our fellows, and we had agreed that 
it was likely my watch was at this moment 
ip the pocket of one of the Denio crowd, 
probably one of the players, as they had all 
been swarming around Berrian during our 
‘* outings.” 

The ninth inning found us neck and neck. 
Their first baseman had hurt his hand, and 
my friend Turner had been called in from the 
field to occupy first base. We were tired 
and hot and frightfully excited. and they 
‘‘pulled ” four runs from us in that inning, 
leaving the score seven to three in their favor, 
when we finally ‘‘outed” them. Could we 
make five runs in that last little inning? We 
allset our teeth, and steadied our nerves with 
fresh gum (much to our mothers’ horror), 
and went to bat with blood in our eyes. 

They felt sure that they ‘‘had us.’’ That 
proved a good thing. Worthley happened 
to have histurn at bat to open. He madea 
magnificent hit, one of those grand liners 
which just escape the short and second, and 
scare both right tield and center into run- 
ning. Nowthey both ran, in spite of their 
captain’s yell of ‘*Center! Center!” bumped 
together, giving each of them a black eye, 
the ball skated off serenely between them, 
and Worthley made the first home run of the 
afternoon. 

Our next fellow, Gardner, batted a fly-off 
which sent him to first base. The next two 
got out. The next made a two-bagger, and 
on his hit we added one to Worthley’s run. 
Oh, if the next fellow only wouldn't get out! 
Every fiber in my body was a-tingle as he 
made a base hit, and Wells, our two-bagger, 
slid home, scraping six inches of cuticle off 
his right arm, but counting the sacrifice noth- 
ing but fun. Three runs—one on first base, 
and two out. This was the situation when I 
came to bat; and as Turner, now on first 
base, gave me one of his most awtul grins, I 
vowed to make my base if I broke both my 
arms to do it. 

I wanted to give a grounder, but one can’t 
always manage that. If one gets any sort of 
a hit off such a pitcher as Clennan one may 
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be thankful. I never experienced such fierce 
joy as when I felt my bat hit-the ball hard 
and square; but I had a revulsion when I 
saw that it was going straight ahead of meas 
I ran for my base with all my dead might. 
It was a high flyer; but Turner had already 
shown that he could jump like a very jack, 
and 1 grew faint as I thought he would prob- 
ably get it. With all the speed I could 
muster | forged up to first base just in time 
to see him jump, as it seemed to my excited 
vision, six feet, or more nearly, half a mile, 
in the air; but he had missed the ba!1, which 
sailed calmly over the head of.the right 
fielder also,'and my base was safe. But what 
was that round glittering thing which re- 
posed directly on top of the sand-bag which 
formed our base? I ducked like lightning 
and picked it up. It was my watch! Ina 
twinkling it was in my pocket, and, as I 
dashed on to second, I saw Turner, who had 
been cursing and muttering at the right 
fielder so that he had not observed my mo- 
tions in the least, put his hand up to the 
breast-pocket of his blouse—which hung open, 
having burst its buttonhole—and then begin 
to stare wildly all over the ground. 

‘«You can stare, old gargoyle!’ I chuckled 
to myself, as I stopped at second (tho I 
might have made third if it hadn't been for 
the watch). ‘* That watch is in my trousers 
pocket, and you will never see it again.’’ 

The fellow who came after me made a 
great hit, and that was our salvation. He 
never went further than second, but the fel- 
low ahead of me and I got in, and the score 
stood eight to seven, so that the game 
closed there. 

Afterthe train had gone the doctorcame 
around to congratulate us. His face was as 
red as anybody’s, and he almost shook our 
hands off. ‘I never was so proud of you, 
never!” he cried. ‘‘ You not only played ball, 
but your manners never showed to better 
advantage. You seemed like angels beside 
those rude, profane rowdies. I thought a 
score of times of Tennyson’s 

‘“** His strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because his heart is pure.’ 
You beat them fairly, magnificently; and it 
was a victory of good morals as well as of 
good tactics.’ But did you ever see any- 
body jump like that fielder of theirs who 
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afterward played first base ? I never imagined 
anything like it.’’ : 

‘sIt was the luckiest thing in life for me, 
Doctor,’’ 1 said; and then amid great excite- 
ment, ending in a storm of congratulations 


I- told them the strange story of my lost — 
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watch. Some of them thought that I ought 
to have had Turner arrested, and perhaps I 
ought. But I didn’t, and I suppose he won- 
ders to this day whatever became of that 
watch, 


Brooxk.yn, N. Y. 
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IRRESISTIBLY. 


BY THE REV. JAMES A. MILLER, PH.D. 


How slowly the sun rises in the sky on his 
way to the west; but a thousand Edisonsand 
Teslas, concentrating into one mighty power 
every force obtainable upon the earth, could 
not hasten or retard him two seconds in 
twenty-four hours. We get weary and dis- 
couraged sometimes, the work is so vast, 
and our individual effort seems no more than 
a grasshopper’s upon a continent. Were it 
not God’s work, and the knowledge that, 
tho to us he seems to work slowly, he works 
irresistibly and ever onward toward a nob er 
Outcome, we should som2times despair. 
Scientists tell us of little insects which are 
born, live and die within two or three hours. 
Several generations of these midgets appear 
and pass away within twenty-four hours; 
thousands of generations pass within a man's 
life Insignificant as one of these little ani- 
mals seems to a man must a man seem to his 
Creator. ‘‘When I consider thy heavens, 
the work of thy finzers; the moon and the 
stars, which thou hast ordained, what is man 
that thou art mindfulot him?” A thousand 
of our years is no more to the plan of the 
Almigh y than yesterday is in the plan of my 
life. Nay, more than that. A thousand of 
our years is no more to God 1n'his work, 
stretching from eternity to eternity, than 
three hours of last night’s midnight darkness 
is to my life. How long a thousand years 
seems to one of us! We can hardly take 
ourselves back toits beginning. Nine books 
out of ten 1n all our libraries dwell upon this 
one period. During this tune it has been 
demonstrated that the earth is round like-a 
globe, and not flat like a saucer. At the 
beginning of this period neither Mazna 
Charta nor any-other of th2 State constitu- 
tions noted and powerful to-day had been 
written. Luther bad not shaken the Roman 
Church, Calvin had not promulgated his 


theology, Wesley and Knox were yet centu- 
ries in the future. Charles V had not 
received his mighty empire; Cromwell had 
not yet led the common people against royal 
pretensions; Washington had not yet as- 
serted the sacred right of self-government, 
Napoleon had not shaken the world. Dante, 
Shakespeare and Milton had not yet spoken, 
nor any one of the great authors most read 
now. Not a steam-engine nor a telegraph 
nor a printing-press on earth. Whata long, 
long stretch of history is one theusand 
years! Fifteen generationsof human beings 
like ourselves, and we hardly know a thing 
about our own great-grandfather! But, on 
the contrary, how short yesterday seems to 
us! We can hardly divide it into its hours. 
Sull more, how little we can recall of iast 
night between one o'clock and four! It 
passed while we were in dreamland. That 
three hours is a part of our life, but what a 
small part it seems! So does a thousand 
years, which is so long to us, seem to God's 
entire work. Two of God's days take us 
back to Calvary, and six of God's days take 
us back to Eden. 

Sometimes an island appears ina night, 
but generally it rises out cf the water a few 
inchesinacentury. Theology as well as science 
recognizesthat God’s work in nature goes on 
very gradually. Geologists speak of the mil- 
lions of years the earth has been forming. 
Speakers who onetime spoke of the six thou- 
sand years since the creation, if they use the 
term at all, refer it to the appearance of 
man. Science found, indisputably written 
in the rocks, evidence of enormous periods 
of time. Scrip'ure students, reading again 
the Bible pages, found it nowhere proclaimed 
the number of years since God began his 
work upon ourearth. We have come tothe 
conclusion that as six days are toa man’s 
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life, so are six thousand years to the 
Almighty’s plan. 

If God builds his continents atom by atom, 
it is probable that he builds his civilization 
upon something of the same principle. We 
little animals of a few hours think sometimes 
that the Kingdom is going backward. You 
may stand by the tracks of a great railway 
system for hours, and see no trains go by or 
the least evidence of life; have you a right to 
conclude from this that railroading in the 
United States has come to a standstill, or 
been discontinued? And have I, who live 
but an hour or two and see but a few rods, 
because I see no distinct advance movement, 
any right to jump to the conclusion that God 
has stopped work? Professor Draper, in his 
‘« History of the Intellectual Development of 
Europe,’’ points out that the building of a 
man is an illustration of the building ofa 
civilization. Man’s life is maintained and 
advanced by the constant production and de- 
struction of individual molecules. Every 
time a man uses his muscle, every time he 
thinks, molecules perish. Every time he 
takes nourishment into his body mol- 
ecules are born. Man lives by the con- 
stant coming and going of individual parti- 
cles. Life is a processof dying. Every seven 
years, physiologists say, every molecule of 
the human‘organism is renewed; yet the man 
is the same man, and is constantly maturing. 
What the molecule is to the human body, a 
man isto human civilization. Civilization is 
built up by the coming and going of human 
generations. The individual molecule may 
play a small, but it is a necessary part, in 
bnilding up the human body; so may an in- 
dividual seem insignificant in a civilization, 
but he is an imperative necessity, Every 
century the lives which together constitute 
Civilization change; but civilization, century 
after century, is the same civilization, and 
ever maturing. A molecule is a microscopic 
infinitesimal; but God, by massing millions 
of them, makes a man, and by overseeing the 
constant succession of these microscopic in- 
finitesima]s, advances him from childhood to 
maturity. A human being in civilization, as 
a whole, is a microscopic infinitesimal; but 
God, by massing millions of these, makes a 
particular step in civilization, and by direct- 
ing the coming and going of these infinitesi- 
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mals, advances civilization from childish 
credulity and innocence to mature vigor. 

It is altogether likely that God is the same 
God, whether creating a world, building up 
his civilization in the world, or bringing 
in any particular sector of his circle of truth. 
God’s day may be a thousand of our years in 
the proclamation of truth as in other of his 
works. Rapidity in the acceptance of truth 
is the exception, and not the rule, as is the 
raising of an island ina night. Haste to 
take on new methods of living and thinking 
may sometimes carry with it a justifiable 
touch of suspicion. Nations, as a general 
thing, do not accept even divine truth ina 
human day or a human week. It took many 
centuries, and a world of effort on the part 
of the traveler, the historian, the statesman 
and the philosopher, to convince the masses 
of the Greeks that the earth was not likea 
plate, with the heavens, like an overturned 
bowl, resting upon its upturned rim; that the 
rivers did not all rise in the ocean, nor all flow 
into the Mediterranean Sea. That which is 
bred into boneand muscle and blood and 
brain and soul, does not disappear in twenty- 
five or even fifty years. We grossly misin- 
terpret God’s manifestation of himself in the 
world it we think that the Hindus or the 
Chinese are going to be Europeanized and 
Christianized within one or two generations, 
We believe that Christian civilization is en- 
tering, and must eventually triumph; but in 
ancient peoples like these it is one of the 
factors that is most freighted with hope for 
eventual triumph that the work goes on very 
gradually. The great banyan-tree, dropping 
innumerable branches to the ground to form 
innumerable truaks, may be felled; but we 
should have little faith in a workman who 
would promise to throw it down in an hour. 
Nations clinging to wrong ideas for centuries 
first defend them, then allegorize, thenrevise, 
then doubt, then desert, then accept the in- 
evitable. Civilization becomes secure in the 
gradualness and quietness with which it per- 
meates a section of humanity. 

When we take time to think it out, we see 
that every doctrine regarded by us as impor- 
tant to our Christian faith, 4nd every right 
which is most prized as citizens of this Re- 
public, were secured to us through long-con- 
tinued conflict with error, Take, for example, 
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such a primary and essential doctrine as 
that Jesus is theSon of God. History shows 
that generation after generation of conflict, 
volume after volume of varying theological 
interpretation, council after council of dis- 
cussion, prepared the way for the acceptance, 
at the Council of Chalcedon, of the doctrine 
of the God-man we hold. It seems a very 
primary fact, but it took four hundred years 
of conflict clearly to state it. So did it take 
centuries of conflict to settle authoritatively 
what writings should be regarded divinely 
inspired and admitted to the canon. We re- 
gard it as an inalienable right that taxation 
carries with it representation. But what de- 
bates in the British Parliament; what efforts 
of men like Samuel Adams, James Otis, Ben- 
jamin Franklin and Patrick Henry; what 
battles like Bunker Hill and Yorktown, be- 
fore that right was made secure! So with 
the right of public speech and the right of 
worship along the line of the individual con- 
science. Every great doctrine has been for- 
mulated, every important right secured, 
through years of sustained conflict. Men 
went down discouraged and disappointed, 
but the tide ever rose higher. 

The historian, Lecky, in his work, ‘‘ Eng- 
land in the Eighteenth Century,” remarks 
that there are few pages of history more in- 
structive, and at the same time few that are 
more humiliating, than those which record 
the judgment of great thinkers on the verge 
of changes that have profoundly affected the 
history of mankind. Movements like that of 
Christianity in the Roman Empire, like that 
of the German Reformation or the French 
Revolution, burst upon an unexpecting peo- 
ple like a full-grown river from the foot of a 
great glacier. God works under the ocean 
for millenniums, building up an island which 
is discovered in an hour, or for millen- 
niums stores transformed sunlight in the 
coal-beds which a miner’s pick reveals in a 
thrust. And so does he work upon great 
movements for generations, through men, 
but not known by those very men, in society 
but unsuspected by that society, until one 
day the glory of his preparatory work appears, 
and the goal toward which he is working, 
Europe had a rough awakening, following that 
day when Luther nailed his theses to the 
Wittenberg church door; but for more tnan 
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four hundred years God had been getting 
ready. There was Arnold, of Brescia, nearly 
four centuries before Luther; there was Peter 
Waldo, three and. one-half eenturies pre- 
viously; there were Wicliff, two hundred 
years before, and Huss, one hundred years; 
there were the Cathari, and the Albigenses, 
and the Moravian Brethren; there were 
Cranmer and Ridley and Latimer; there was 
Savonarola—all organizing, under the guid- 
ance of God, the Reformation for which Lu- 
ther was to stand sponsor. So, must we 
believe, is God laying the lines to-day for 
new advances which some day will appear 
as if born ina right. 

Physicians tell us it is a well-established 
physiological law that times of intense and 
sustained effort must be followed by cor- 
responding periods of rest and recovery. 
There issuch athing as defeat in religious or 
reform work which is laden with hope for 
the future. Joshua’s humiliating defeat at 
Ai prepared the way for Joshua’s glorious 
victory at Ai. Night follows the day; night, 
however, is not the end of the day’s activities, 
but the preparation for another day. Win- 
ter is not the grave of nature, but the work- 
shop in which nature gets ready for another 
summer. Movements born from above some- 
times seemingly retrograde, but it isthe bow- 
string going backward to get the momentum 
with which to hurl the arrow straight to its 
mark. Waves advance and recede in the 
flow of the tide, but the movement as a whole 
is upward and shoreward. Short-sighted 
men, mistaking God’s retrograde movements 
tor retreats, or even defeats, give up in de- . 
spair; but the movement gathers momentum. 
Some time—it may be after decades, it may 
be after generations or centuries—wrong is 
banished, truth and justice emerge trium- 
phant, and righteousness reigns. 

Why despair in any good which is, without 
doubt, of God? Why tremble before the 
seeming encroachments of the saloon? 
Why despair of the triumph of clean, patri- 
otic, unselfish government? Why even think 
that impurity and immorality are becoming 
prevalent? Why get weary and relax effort 
because so few accept the divine Jesus ? Why 
talk of giving up because foreign missions 
take so much work and money, and the re- 
turns come in a little slowly? Flake by flake 
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was even worse than the other, and I was 
simply boiling with rage when I went back to 
the bench. I had time to investigate only a 
moment more, when wé were called to the 
field. I had whispered my loss, however, to 
most of our fellows, and we had agreed that 
it was lkely my watch wes at this moment 
in the pocket of one of the Denio crowd, 
probably one of the players, as they had all 
been swarming around Berrian dusing our 
** outings.” 

The ninth inning found us neck and neck. 
Their first baseman had hurt his hand, and 
my friend Turner had been called in from the 
field to occupy first base. We were tired 
and hot and frightfully excited, and they 
** pulled " four runs from us in that inning, 
leaving the score seven to three in their favor, 
when we finally ‘‘outed” them. Could we 
make five runs in that last little inning? We 
all set our teeth, and steadied our nerves with 
fresh gum (much to our mothers’ horror), 
and went to bat with blood in our eyes, 

They felt sure that they ‘‘had us.’’ That 
proved a good thing. Worthley happened 
to have histurn at bat to open. He madea 
magnificent hit, one of those grand liners 
which just escape the short and second, and 
scare both right field and center into run- 
ning. Nowthey both ran, in spite of their 
captain’s yell of ‘“Center! Center!” bumped 
together, giving each of them a black eye, 
the ball skated off serenely between them, 
and Worthley made the first home run of the 
afternoon. 

Our next fellow, Gardner, batted a fly-off 
which sent him to first base. The next two 
got out. The next made a two-bagger, and 
on his hit we added one to Worthley’s . run. 
Oh, ifthe next fellow only wouldn't get out! 
Every fiber in my body was a-tingle as he 
made a base hit, and Wells, our two-bagger, 
slid home, scraping six inches of cuticle off 
his right arm, but counting the sacrifice noth- 
ing but fun. Three runs—one on first base, 
andtwoout. This was the situation when I 
came to bat; and as Turner, now on first 
base, gave me one of his most awtul grins, I 
vowed to make my base if I broke both my 
arms to do it. 

I wanted to give a grounder, but one can’t 
always manage that. If one gets any sost of 
a hit off such a pitcher as Clennan one may 
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be thankful. I never experienced such fierce 
joy as when | felt my bat hit the bali hard 
and square; but [ had a revulsion when | 
saw that it was going straight ahead of me as 
I ran for my base with all my dead might. 
It was a high flyer; but Turner had already 
shown thet he could jump like a very jack, 
and | grew faint as 1 thought he would prob- 
ably get it. With all the speed I could 
muster | forged up to first base just in time 
to see him jump, as it seemed to my excired 
vision, six feet, or more nearly, haif a mile, 
in the air; but he had missed the ba'l, which 
sailed calmly over the head of the right 
fielder also, and my base was safe. But what 
was that round glittering thing which re- 
posed directly on top of the sand-bag which 
formed our base? I ducked like lightning 
and picked it up. It was my watch! Ina 
twinkling it was in my pocket, and, as I 
dashed on to second, I saw Turner, who had 
been cursing and muttering at the right 
fielder so that he had not observed my mo- 
tions in the least, put his hand up to the 
breast-pocket of his blouse—which hung open, 
having burst its buttonhole—and then begin 
to stare wildly all over the ground. 

‘*You can stare, old gargoyle!’ I chuckled 
to myself, as I stopped at second (tho I 
might have made third if it hadn't been for 
the watch). ‘* That watch is in my trousers 
pocket, and you will never see it again.”’ 

The fellow who came after me made a 
great hit, and that was our salvation. He 
never went further than second, but the fel- 
low ahead of me and I got in, and the score 
stood eight to seven, so that the game 
closed there. 

Afterthe train had gone the doctor came 
around to congratulate us. His face was as 
red as anybody’s, and he almost shook our 
hands off. ‘*I never was so proud of you, 
never!” he cried. ‘‘ You not only played ball, 
but your manners never showed to better 
advantage. You seemed like angels beside 
those rude, profane rowdies. I thought a 
score of times of Tennyson’s 

‘“** His strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because his heart is pure.’ 
You beat them fairly, magnificently; and it 
was a victory of good morals as well as of 
good tactics.’ But did you ever see any- 
body jump like that fielder of theirs who 
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afterward played first base ? | never imagined 
anything like it.’’ 

‘+ It was the luckiest thing in life for me, 
Doctor,"’ s said; and then amid great excite- 
ment, ending in a storm. of congratulations 
I told them the strange story of my lost 
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watch, Some of them thought that I ought 
to have had Turner arrested, and perhaps I 
ought. But I didn’t, and I suppose be won- 
ders to this day whatever became of that 
watch, 

Brooxtyy, N.Y. 
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BY THE REV, JAMES A, MILLER, PH.D, 


How slowly the sun rises in the sky on his 
way to the west; but a thousand Edisonsand 
Teslas, concentrating into one mighty power 
every force ubtainable upon the earth, could 
not hasten or retard him two seconds in 
twenty-four hours. We get weary and dis- 
couraged sometimes, the work is so va*t, 
and our individual effort seems no more than 
a grasshopper’s upon a continent, Were it 


not God’s work, and the knowledge that, 
tho to us he seems to work slowly, he works 
irresistibly and ever onward toward a nob er 
outcome, we should som:times despair. 
Scientists tell us of little insects which are 
born, live and die within two or three hours, 
Several generations of these midgets appear 


and pass away within twenty-four hours; 
thousands of generations pass within a man’s 
life Insignificant as one of these little ani- 
mals seems to a man must a man seem to his 
Creator. ‘‘When I consider thy heavens, 
the work of thy fingers; the moon and the 
stars, which thou hast ordained, what is man 
that thou art mindfulot him?” A thousand 
of our years is no more to the plan of the 
Almigh y than yesterday is in the plan of my 
life. Nay, more than that. A thousand of 
our years is no more to God 1n'his work, 
stretching from eternity to eternity, than 
three hours of last night’s midnight darkness 
is to my life. How long a thousand years 
seems to one of us! We can hardly take 
ourselves back toits beginning. Nine books 
out of ten in all our libraries dwell upon this 
one period. During this tune it has been 
demonstrated that the earth is round like-a 
globe, and not flat like a saucer. At the 
beginning of this period neither Mazna 
Charta nor any:other of th2 State constitu- 
tions noted and powerful to-day had been 
written. Luther bad not shaken the Roman 
Church, Calvin had not promulgated his 


theology, Wesley aod Knox were yet centu- 
ries in the future. Charles V hed not 
received his mighty empire; Cromwell had 
not yet led the common people against royal 
pretensions; Washington had not yet as- 
serted the sacred right of self-government, 
Napoleon had not shaken the world. Dante, 
Shakespeare and Milton had not yet spoken, 
nor any one of the great authors most read 
now. Not a steam-engine nor a telegraph 
nor a printing-press on earth. Whata long, 
long stretch of history is one iheusand 
years! Fifteen generations of human beings 
like ourselves, and we hardly know a thing 
about our own great-grandfather! But, on 
the contrary, how short yesterday seems to 
us! We can hardly divide it into its hours. 
Sull more, how little we can recall of last 
night between one o'clock and four! It 
passed while we were in dreamland. That 
three hours is a part of our life, but what a 
small part it seems! So does a thousand 
years, which is so long to us, seem to God's 
entire work. Two of God's days take us 
back to Calvary, and six of God's days take 
us back to Eden. 

Sometimes an island appears ina night, 
but generally it rises out of the water a few 
inchesinacentury. Theology as well asscience 
recognizesthat God’s work in nature goes on 
very gradually. Geologists speak of the mil- 
lions of years the earth has been forming. 
Speakers who onetime spoke of the six thou- 
sand years since the creation, if they use the 
term at all, refer it to the appearance of 
man. Science found, indisputably written 
in the rocks, evidence of enormous periods. 
of time. Scrip'ure students, reading again 
the Bible pages, found it nowhere proclaimed 
the number of years since God began his 
work upon ourearth. We have come tothe 
conclusion that as six days are toa man’s 
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life, so are six thousand years to the 
Almighty’s plan. 

If God builds his continents atom by atom, 
it is probable that he builds his civilization 
upon something of the same principle. We 
little animals of a few hours think sometimes 
that the Kingdom is going backward. You 
may stand by the tracks of a great railway 
system for hours, and see no trains go by or 
the least evidence of life; have you a right to 
conclude from this that railroading in the 
United States has come to a standstill, or 
been discontinued? And have I, who live 
but an hourortwo and see but a few rods, 
because I see no distinct advance movement, 
any right to jump to the conclusion that God 
has stopped work? Professor Draper, in his 
‘« History of the Intellectual Development of 
Europe,’’ points out that the building of a 
man is an illustration of the building ofa 
civilization. Man’s life is maintained and 
advanced by the constant production and de- 
struction of individual molecules. Every 
time a man uses his muscle, every time he 
thinks, molecules perish. Every time he 
takes nourishment into his body mol- 
ecules are born. Man lives by the con- 
stant coming and going of individual parti- 
cles. Life is a processof dying. Every seven 
years, physiologists say, every molecule of 
the human‘organism is renewed; yet the man 
is the same man, and is constantly maturing. 
What the molecule is to the human body, a 
man isto human civilization. Civilization is 
built up by the coming and going of human 
generations. The individual molecule may 
play a small, but it is a necessary part, in 
bnilding up the human body; so may an in- 
dividual seem insignificant in a civilization, 
but he is an imperative necessity. Every 
century the lives which together constitute 
civilization change; but civilization, century 
after century, is the same civilization, and 
ever maturing. Amolecule is a microscopic 
infinitesimal; but God, by massing millions 
of them, makes a man, and by overseeing the 
constant succession of these microscopic in- 
finitesima]s, advances him from childhood to 
maturity. A human being in civilization, as 
a whole, is a microscopic infinitesimal; but 
God, by massing millions of these, makes a 
particular step in civilization, and by direct- 
ing the coming and going of these infinitesi- 
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mals, advances civilization from childish 
credulity and innocence to mature vigor. 

It is altogether likely that God is the same 
God, whether creating a world, building up 
his . civilization in the world, or bringing 


_ in any particular sector of his circle of truth. 


God’s day may be a thousand of our years in 
the proclamation of truth as in other of his 
works. Rapidity in the acceptance of truth 
is the exception, and not the rule, as is the 
raising of an island in a night. Haste to 
take on new methods of living and thinking 
may sometimes carry with it a justifiable 
touch of suspicion. Nations, as a general 
thing, do not accept even divine truth ina 
human day or a human week. It took many 
centuries, and a world of effort on the part 
of the traveler, the historian, the statesman 
and the philosopher, to convince the masses 
of the Greeks that the earth was not likea 
plate, with the heavens, like an overturned 
bowl, resting upon its upturned rim; that the 
rivers did not all rise in the ocean, nor all flow 
into the Mediterranean Sea. That which is 
bred into boneand muscle and blood and 
brain and soul, does not disappear in twenty- 
five or even fifty years. We grossly misin- 
terpret God’s manifestation of himself in the 
world it we think that the Hindus or the 
Chinese are going to be Europeanized and 
Christianized within one or two generations. 
We believe that Christian civilization is en- 
tering, and must eventually triumph; but in 
ancient peoples like these it is one of the 
factors that is most freighted with hope for 
eventual triumph that the work goes on very 
gradually. The great banyan-tree, dropping 
innumerable branches to the ground to form 
innumerable trunks, may be felled; but we 
should have little faith in a workman who 
would promise to throw it down in an hour. 
Nations clinging to wrong ideas for centuries 
first defend them, then allegorize, then revise, 
then doubt, then desert, then accept the in- 
evitable. Civilization becomes secure in the 
gradualness and quietness with which it per- 
meates a section of humanity. 

When we take time to think it out, we see 
that every doctrine regarded by us as impor- 
tant to our Christian faith, 4nd every right 
which is most prized as citizens of this Re- 
public, were secured to us through long-con- 
tinued conflict with error, Take, for example, 
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such a primary and essential doctrine as 
that Jesus is theSon of God. History shows 

that generation after generation of conflict, 

volume after volume of varying theological 

interpretation, council aftér council of dis- 

cussion, prepared the way for the acceptance, 

at the Council of Chalcedon, of the doctrine 

of the God-man we hold. It seems a very 

primary fact, but it took four hundred years 

of conflict clearly to state it. So did it take 

centuries of conflict to settle authoritatively 

what writings should be regarded divinely 
inspired and admitted to thecanon. We re- 
gard it as an inalienable right that taxation 

carries with it representation. But what de- 
bates in the British Parliament; what efforts 
of men like Samuel Adams, James Otis, Ben- 
jamin Franklin and Patrick Henry; what 
battles like Bunker Hill and Yorktown, be- 
fore that right was made secure! So with 
the right of public speech and the right of 
worship along the line of the individual con- 
science. Every great doctrine has been for- 
mulated, every important right secured, 
through years of sustained conflict. Men 
went down discouraged and disappointed, 
but the tide ever rose higher. 

The historian, Lecky, in his work, ‘‘ Eng- 
land in the Eighteenth Century,” remarks 
that there are few pages of history more in- 
structive, and at the same time few that are 
more humiliating, than those which record 
the judgment of great thinkers on the verge 
of changes that have profoundly affected the 
history of mankind. Movements like that of 
Christianity in the Roman Empire, like that 
of the German Reformation or the French 
Revolution, burst upon an unexpecting peo- 
ple like a full-grown river from the foot of a 
great glacier. God works under the ocean 
for millenniums, building up an island which 
is discovered in an hour, or for millen- 
niums stores transformed sunlight in the 
coal-beds which a miner’s pick reveals in a 
thrust. And so does he work upon great 
movements for generations, through men, 
but not known by those very men, in society 
but unsuspected by that society, until one 
day the glory of his preparatory work appears, 

and the goal toward which he is working. 
Europe had a rough awakening, following that 
day when Luther nailed his theses to the 
Wittenberg church door; but for more tnan 
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four hundred years God had been getting 
ready. There was Arnold, of Brescia, nearly 
four centuries before Luther; there was Peter 
Waldo, three and one-half centuries pre- 
viously; there were Wicliff, two hundred 
years before, and Huss, one hundred years; 
there were the Cathari, and the Albigenses, 
and the Moravian Brethren; there were 
Cranmer and Ridley and Latimer; there was 
Savonarola—all organizing, under the guid- 
ance of God, the Reformation for which Lu- 
ther was to stand sponsor. So, must we 
believe, is God laying the lines to-day for 
new advances which some day will appear 
as if born ina right. 

Physicians tell us it is a well-established 
physiological law that times of intense and 
sustained’ effort must be followed by cor- 
responding periods of rest and recovery. 
There is such athing as defeat in religious or 
reform work which is laden with hope for . 
the future. Joshua’s humiliating defeat at 
Ai prepared the way for Joshua’s glorious 
victory at Ai. Night follows the day; night, 
however, is not the end of the day’s activities, 
but the preparation for another day. Win- 
ter is not the grave of nature, but the work- 
shop in which nature gets ready for another 
summer. Movements born from above some- 
times seemingly retrograde, but it isthe bow- 
string going backward to get the momentum 
with which to hurl the arrow straight to its 
mark. Waves advance and recede in the 
flow of the tide, but the movement as a whole 
is upward and shoreward. Short-sighted 
men, mistaking God’s retrograde movements 


tor retreats, or even defeats, give up in de- | 


spair; but the movement gathers momentum. 
Some time—it may be after decades, it may 
be after generations or centuries—wrong is 
banished, truth and justice emerge trium- 
phant, and righteousness reigns. 
Why despair in any good which is, without 
doubt, of God? Why tremble before the 
seeming encroachments of the saloon? 
Why despair of the triumph of clean, patri- 
otic, unselfish government? Why even think 
that impurity and immorality are becoming 
prevalent? Why get weary and relax effort 
because so few accept the divine Jesus ? Why 
talk of giving up because foreign missions 
take so much work and money, and the re- 
turns come in a little slowly? Flake by flake 
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the snow gathers upon the slopes of the Alps, 
day after day, night after night, week after 
week, month: after month, year after year, 
until one warm¢morning a great avalanche 
thunders down the mountain side, carrying 
everything before it. Who are those who 
look downward and backward, measuring 
evil, but forgetting the good? Look, rather, 
up toward God, and forward to the consum- 
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mation of his work. Say, rather, with the 
poet: 
** The year’s at the spring, 
And day’s at the dawn; 
Morning’s at seven, 
The hillside’s dew-pearled; 
The lark’s on the wing, 
The snail’s on the thorn; 
God’s in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world.”’ 
Evmira, N. Y. 





ENTERING the Exposition by the Sherman 
Avenue Gate, the visitor sees before him a 
dream of beauty that may well be likened to 
that which faded away only a few years ago 
in Chicago. Grouped about acentral lagoon 
are all of the larger buildings except the 
Horticuliure Building; and the effect is al- 
most as magical as at the World's Fair. The 
structures are of staff throughout, largely in 
the Greek style of architecture, and, save 
for the green domes of the Horticulture 
Building, have been left untinted. Fronting 
the basin at the further end of the lagoon, is 
the magnificent Government Building, which 
houses what is said to be the finest exhibit 
the Government has ever made at any expo- 
sition, Prominent in this exhibit are the 
models of our battle-ships and other war- 
craft—the ‘‘ Massachusetts,” the ‘‘ Maine,’’ 
the ‘‘ Vesuvius,” and many more. 

The exhibit in the Mines and Mining 
Building is, perhaps, especially noteworthy. 
Oregon shows opals, saponite, numerous 
other more common minerals, and a piece of 
wire gold worth $60 from the Great Northern 
Mine, from which recently one man, in less 
than twenty minutes, took out $23,000 in 
gold nuggets and wire gold. In the South 
Dakota exhibit there is a model of the Dead- 
wood Opera House, made of 78.000 separate 
pieces of various minerals, over one hundred 
different kinds being employed. The exhib- 
its from Montana, Colorado and the other 
more distinctly mining States are choice-and 
varied, Beautiful and highly polished blocks 
of silicified wood from Chalcedon Park, in Ari- 
zona, meet your eye ateveryturn. The ex- 
cellent showing from the Missouri School of 
Mines at Rolla gives you pause for a moment 
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before you are again fascinated by the glow 
of mineral color all about you—rich greens 
and blues of copper-ores and yellow of pure 
gold. 

Passing on along the southern side of the 
lagoon you come next to the Lineral Arts 
Building; but you do not stop long here, 
preferring to see what you can as you pass 
through, that you may spend more time in 
the Fine Arts Building, which you reach 
next. Here there is rest and qutet; and if 
occasionally you wonder by what grace a pic- 
ture found its place upon the wall, there are 
numbers of others, such as Childe Hassam’s 
‘‘Autumn,’’ full of subtle, suggestive beau- 
ties that make you glad to pause and look 
again. 

But now you are going on to the Govern- 
ment Building, thinking, as you go between 
the colonnades, how refreshing it would be if 
you could fur but a moment be dashed under 
the spray of the fountain out in the basin. 
But suddenly you hear a burst of music from 
a well-directed band, and for an hour you 
stop and listen to the afternoon concert, 
while before your eyes the flashing waters 
hint coolness to you, and far away, at the 
other end of the lagoon, you can see clouds 
of human beings, like ants, hurrying across 
the viaduct to go along the Midway or look 
for friends,among the State Buildings that 
dot the grounds tothe south. 

But when evening has come, and, having 
reached the Administration Building, you 
are about to turn down the Midway, sud- 
denly, like a ring of fire, the electric lights 
blaze out about the lagoon, white, red, blue, 
green, and the world has turned to fairy- 
land. You know that there are countless 
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attractions about the circuit of the Mid way. 
From a distance you have seen the giant see- 
saw, the scenic railroad, the domes and 
towers of the ‘‘Moorish Palace,” and the 
‘‘Streets of Cairo’’; but yoi forget them all 
before this blaze of beauty, and, turning 
back, you stop at the railing of the lagoon 
and look up and down its length, entranced. 
Then, asthe beauty of the scene impresses 
itself more vividly upon you, the colored 
lights begin to play over the fountain in the 
basin, and misty, opalescent tints, each mo- 
ment changing, rise and fail upon the 
water. 
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The attractiveness of an exposition is not 
in its details, but in their subordination to the 
beauty of the whole. This the exposition at 
Omaha has accomplished most successfully. 
There are individual attractions for the sight- 
seer in abundance. Its foreign exhibits are 
extensive, and it makes a very interesting 
and effective showing of the resources of the 
Trans-Mississippi region; but the vision of 
beauty about the lagoon—white columns and 
figure-capped domes, flashing water, gon- 
dola and electric illumination—is the thing 
that will be remembered. 


FarrFig_p, NEB. 





SPANISH-AMERICAN FEARS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


BY COURTENAY DEKALB. 


IT is worthy of serious attention that a 
considerable number of Latin-American jour- 
nals have given expression to opinions ad- 
verse to the course of the United States in 
making war upon Spain, as if our policy were 
anti-Latin, and therefore a menace to Spanish 
America. If suchasentiment exists as would 
find outward manifestation in a race war, it 
must certainly be confined to a very small 
portion of the American péople, and as cer- 
tainly it never gets itself voiced in national 
councils. The recent uttera:ce of Lord 
Salisbury cuncerning decadent nations, coup- 
led with a sudden wave of enthusiasm for 
an Anglo-American alliance, arising as it did 
in England and re-enforced to some extent in 
this country, might lend some color to the 
belief that the military descent upon Spain’s 
possessions in the West Indies portended en- 
croachments subversive of Spanish-American 
rights. It is easy to put ourselves in the 
position of our neighbors to the southward, 
and see how our actions in the Cuban matter 
might be misconstrued. It must also be ad- 
mitted in all frankness that our behavjor 
toward Mexico a half-century ago is not to be 
defended on principles of sound ethics; but, 
on the other hand, it must be remembered 
that the generation which is directly respon- 
sible for that act of injustice was also strug- 
gling with a problem than which nothing 
more serious has ever engaged the activities 
of our people, and the aggression upon Mex- 
ico was only an incident 1n the bitter domes- 


tic contest—a counterplay of one home fac- 
tion against the other. The deed is not 
thereby condoned, but it is explained; and 
the explanation shows how exceptional were 
the conditions that rendered it possible. Far 
from cultivating a spirit of aggrandizement in 
the American nation, it has served as a check 
upon its further development. 

What the outcome in Cuba may be no 
man can at this moment foretell. The log-. 
ical result would undoubtedly be the annexa- 
tion of the island; but because the principles 
of the European nations would point to such 
a course thts does not prove that it will nec- 
essarily follow. There are powerful financial 
interests in America opposed to the acquisi- 
tion .of any considerable inter! ropical terri- 
tory. These interests may prevail, and they 
may not; but in any case the annexation 
of Cuba would not initiate a policy of whole- 
sale aggression. The sentiment in America 
is decidedly in favor of the exclusion of all 
European jurisdiction from the Western 
Hemisphere. That is asvirile a policy to-day 
as it was at the beginning of the century. 
Its purpose is plain. The future security of 
the free institutions of the Western world 
demands it. Call it by the name of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine or by any othername, the prin- 
ciple remains the same, and is_ perfectly 
understood by all classes of Americans. In 
this lies hidden no assumption of authority 
over the Spanish-American republics. It in 
no sense involves a protectorate beyond the 
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mere guaranty which it gives against the vio- 
lation of the integrity of those republics by 
European Powers. Our actions in the cases 
of Maximilian in Mexico, and of the English in 
Nicaragua and in Venezuela, prove this more 
conclusively than any amount of argument. 
Our conceded rights as protector over the 
Panama interoceanic route have never incon- 
venienced Colombia, nor given her cause to 
fear an extension, forcible or otherwise, of 
the privileges which we there enjoy. 

If there is anything which. the American 
people would rejoice to see more than any 
other in Spanish America, it would be the 
coalition of the various republics in one 
strong federation. The question is repeated- 
ly asked, Why do they not unite? The fact 
that they do not, and that the earlier at- 
tempts to accomplish it tailed so signally, 
should impress as strongly upon the South 
Americans that they are not Spanish as the 
conviction is impressed upon the North 
Americans that they themselves are not Eng- 
lish. The mere identity of language is of 
comparatively small moment, and the strain 
of common blood is still less important. 
Modern ethnologists have at last abandoned 
the effort to classify races of men on the basis 
of linguistic or consanguineal affinities. 
Here, as throughout all life, the main point 
is the environment, the peculiar local condi- 
tions under which the life that is has been 
brought to its present state of being. It 
were well for political students to pay heed 
to this teaching of science, and admit 
more of its reasoning into their sphere of 
discussion. Were the Spanish-American 
peoples truly Spanish, were they not instead 
derived from a combination of Spanish blood 
with a different strain of indigenous Ameri- 
can blood in practically every one of the 
southern republics, the oft discussed coali- 
tion might easily have been accomplished. 
Gen. San Martin from the beginning dis- 
couraged any such attempt. Local preju- 
dices, the jealousies of Argentine against 
other portions of South America, petty 
jealousy of the brilliant fame of Bolivar— 
all these have been imputed to San Martin; 
but for all that his judgment has been vindi- 
cated by the events since his withdrawal from 
the final scene of action in Peru. Bolivar, in 
many respects a more brilliant and striking 
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figure than San Martin, attempted a federa- 
tion. As a dashing, victorious general, ac- 
customed to success and little comprehend- 
ing failure, he dared to hope that the logical 
crowning glory of his triumphs should be 
achieved in a united Spanish America. But 
the quality of amalgamation was lacking, and 
in the end his inner sense of the realities of 
things proved superior to his argued judg- 
ment, since the State of Bolivia, which he 
created and named, has endured as an inde- 
pendent Government, distinct in its national 
life, because the racial difference between it 
and its neighbors was as sharp as its terri- 
torial boundaries. Whether these centrifugal 
forces in Spanish America can ever be over- 
come is matter of vain speculation, althoit is 
most desirable that they should be. . 

In any case it is well for us of the Western 
Hemisphere to comprehend that as Ameri- 
cans our political relationships.with Europe 
are severed. We are all mixed peoples, and 
stand for the future. There is a real com- 
munity of interests among us, far beyond 
any arising out of commercial intercourse. 
The fruits of national life are not in the com- 
mercial growth of the people, which is tran- 
sitory, but in the institutions and ideals, 
which are developed and transmitted to com- 
ing generations. We count the philosopy of 
Greece and the legal principles of Rome as 
worth something to us in these days. How 
different were they both in their final devel- 
opment from the ancient conceptions and 
usages upon which they were builded, and 
how free from the trammels of the past were 
the conditions which contributed a favorable 
environment for their evolution! No man 
can say what ultimate contribution to the 
growth of humanity toward its ideal state 
will be made by the United States and by the 
peoples of Latin America; but unless the 
teachings of history count for naught, the 
development on new soil of one great com- 
posite people, and of another deeply infused 
with the unspent vigor of barbaric races, will 
produce new ideas, new institutions and new 
vitalizing power for the world, whose benefi- 
cent effects will be unfolded more and more 
as the yearsgo on. Not to keep ourselves 
tree for the doing of our own work in our 
own way is to ignore these possibilities. 
Well may Latin America entertain fears for 
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her own future if we acknowledge our im- 
potence and disbelief in the strength of the 
civilization of the West by turning our eyes 
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back to the lands which we had abandoned 
in the hope of better things. 


New York Cry. 





BISMARCK AND THE REVOLUTION. 


BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW, 


FREDERICK WILLIAM IV was the older 
man by ten years; yet as the two sat at the 
open-windowed palace in Venice, in 1847, 
and talked of the clouded politics of the 
North, it was Bismarck who spoke the 
most. The King possessed a gift of fluent 
eloquence as different as possible from the 
hesitating manner of his father and the dry 
curtness of his brother William. But he was 
curious to learn what program for the future 
the young squire had in mind, so questioned 
him. 

Bismarck at this time was lank in figure, 
with around head and round-cropped, full 
beard. A pair of protruding, steel-blue eyes 
was the predominating feature of an other- 
wise common-looking face. The air of good 
breeding which distinguished him was due to 
an upright carriage and expression of self- 
command, rather than to any nobleness of 
form or gesture. 

The corpulent King possessed a mien in 
strong contrast; his was a look that fell easily 
into an expression of pensiveness. No trace 
of the disease which was to warp the texture 
of his brain a few years later was visible as 
yet in him, unless a nervous trick of moving 
the fingers of his shapely hands might be 
taken as an indication. 

Together, the two men represented the 
genius of their country in its entirety—the 
one, the tough sense of the practical major- 
ity; the other, its exceptional dreamers and 
builders of castles in the sky of beauty and 
abstract thought. The King might have 
stood for the old Teutonic nebulosity, for 
German speculation, and admiration of things 
foreign and learned; Bismarck, for German 
science and practicality. The mind of Fred- 
erick William analyzed only; Bismarck’s an- 
alyzed and synthesized. The one was all 


thought and sympathy, the other all fight.. 


The King lost himself in mysticism and cul- 
tivated faith; Bismarck held his ground 
without budging, and his prayers were 
deeds. At this very time, for example, while 


the King was contemplating Venetian art, 
he, althoon his wedding trip, was promoting 
the organization of a political party, and a 
little later was even to travel up and down the 
country, founding newspapers and clubs in 
the interest of Toryism. He had already be- 
come an extraordinarily hard and efficient 
worker. 

The King has been blamed for not having 
discerned his capabilities and trusted to them, 
But this current of popular feeling leaves out 
the fact that Bismarck, in spite of his astute- 
ness, was but a raw hand as yet at both 
diplomacy and statesmanship. If, therefore, 
King Frederick William IV came to the con- 
clusion, from the impressions gathered at this 
quiet Venetian dinner, that he could hardly 
be trusted with great responsibilities, but 
might be serviceable in putting energy and 
backbone into one or the other department 
of the royal service, he arrived at an opinion 
which all calm minds must think a sufficient- 
ly fair judgment. 

For the moment nothing came of the in- 
terview except a triumphant letter home from 
Bismarck’s wife, Johanna. The King, it 
seems, was not of the opinion’ that troubles 
would break out; and, indeed, under the 
soft skies of Italy such a darkening thought 
would have appeared incongruous. But re- 
bellion was breeding none the less. In the 
cold and rainy north the crops had been fail- 
ures for several successive years, and there 
was great scarcity of grain. To the high 
price of food, produced by this purely natural 
cause, was added an artificial increase by 
taxation; so that in 1847, when Bismarck, as 
the Squire of Kniephof, was writing his po- 
lemical article on the economical. status and 
condition of the peasantry, and extolling it, 
the cost of a loaf of bread was greater by one 
penny than the wage paid for a twelve-hour 
day of labor. 

Elsewhere on the Continent the times were 
scarcely more propitious, for which reason 
many of the Germans who had fled abroad 
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for refuge from the double persecution of 
the laws 1nd poverty, felt constrained to re- 
turn to their native birthplaces as being. the 
only spot where they had a right of free 
domicile. But in Switeerland, in London, 
in Paris these refugees had heard preached 
the gospel of human freedom, and had 
breathed the air of wider popular liberty. 
So that, whereas they had gone forth shy 
as creatures pursued by enemies, they re- 
turned feeling like leaders backed by a mul- 
titude of friends. Instead of suffering op- 
pression, they proposed to exert pressure; 
and they found that the. people were ready 
for the nonce to join them. Accordingly, 
they held mass-meetings in Berlin with a bold- 
ness so novel that the police felt paralyzed. 
From man to man the contagion of revolt 
spread, and one citizen after another un- 
masked to show the disgust which was enter- 
tained against the rulings of their tyrannical 
legislators. They peti.ioned the King to al- 
low the magistrates to exercise greater le- 
niency in the interpretation of the laws; and, 
no royal edict being forthcoming granting 
the request, an assemblage surged up the 
broad avenue of Unter der Linden to the 
Castle entrance to ask about zt. The King, 
looking from a window at the black, moving 
mass, ‘‘realized in a flash what the martyr 
princes of France underwent in the French 
Revolution,’’ and paled with fear. With 
him in the palace was a party divided in it- 
self—the one feeling and advising clemency 
toward the masses, the other urging the 
fullest chastisement. 

The latter consisted chiefly of army men, 
and were called by themseives and others 
the party for war. The King, tho esteeming 
it, withheld his consent to its proposal in 
this emergency, just as had occurred a gen- 
eration previously with the war party around 
Queen Louise’s husband; so it could not 
act. The opposing party did that, ard paci- 
fied the mob with kindly words; and, news 
arriving at the palace, on the fifteenth of 
March, of riots having broken out in Vienna, 
it even went so far as tohave the King sign a 


proclamation promising that a congress of | 


princes should be called to discuss ‘*his 
good subjects’” demands. The combat 
party, as their answer, caused soldiery to be 
detailed and put on extra guard; and, trouble 
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arising between the soldiers and _ civilians 
the same evening, the public excitement in- 
creased. The people determined to speak 
themselves to the King, and appointed the 
third day from that fora popular demonstra- 
tion before the castle. They were wrought 
up; and on the morning named, to add to 
all the rest, a deputation had to arrive from 
Cologne with a strong petition, which added 
to their contusion of mind. King Frederick 
William, hearing of it, caused a new proc- 
lamation to be made out, promising this 
time that a congress should be called within 
a fortnight to prepare for the establishment 
of a national confederation, the creation of a 
written constitution, the adoption of laws 
freeing the public press and granting the 
right of free change of domicile within the 
Kingdom. 

The multitude, assembling at the appoint- 
ed time, was met by the sight of the Iittle, 
white paper flag of truce. In an instant it 
acted on them like the soft voice ot biblical 
admonition, and turned away their wrath. 
Men's eyes filled with tears. The whole peo- 
ple broke into cries of joy and jubilation. 
There was shouting aloud for the King to 
appear and accept their thanks, 

The King responded by stepping out upon 
the gilded balcony of the Schloss. At the 
same moment something occurred—a small 
thing in itself, but something which pro- 
voked results of an import so serious and 
grave that history, as usual in such cases, 
persists in disagreeing aboutit. The chron- 
iclers of one party lay the blame of the inci- 
dent upon one side, and those of the oppo- 
site party upon the other. I must be allowed 
to report it, in my turn, as I have heard it. 
My authority was an eye-witness to the scene, 
a zealous patriot, and a trustworthy gentle- 
mau of Pomerania. 

‘*A couple of the King’s men [of what I 
have called the ‘combatant party’ around the 
monarch], *‘ being wroth at the spectacle of 
his Sacred Majesty bowing to a rebellious mob, 
fired into the crowd, as, before God, every 
one of us would have liked to do.’’ 


Two shots only; but they caused a panic 
withcutend. A yellof +: Treason’’ arose. 
Citizens, supposing themselves attacked by 
the soldiers harbored in the castle cellars, 
fled to side streets, and almost mechanically 
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fellto throwing up barricades, together with 
the maddened agitators of rebellion and 
their fanatic followers. Soldiery (a matter 
of fact which is disputed by none) turned up 
everywhere throughout the city, and set to 
attacking them. From house to house a 
fighting spread that looked like war. No 
citizen and no militia would lend the soldiery 
a hand; the troops went bayonet-sticking 
alone, from chamber to chamber, and from 
barricade to barricade, till re-enforced by 
cannon and artillery. All the afvernoon and 
allthe night the unequal combat raged. 

By morning the King was feeling ill from 
excess of emotion, having vacillated from one 
side to the other as events went on, lending 
an ear to his combatant advisers, and then 
inclining to yield to the urgency of those who 
recommended the withdrawal of the troops. 
In the meantime the bodies of hundreds of 
his subjects had stained the disordered streets 
of his capital with blood. The mental sight 
was too much for his sensitive nature to sus- 
tain. He broke away from the influence of 
his generals, and did what to this day no 
Conservative forgives him for, and no Liberal 
forgets—he o1dered the victorious soldiery 
drawn off. When the 183 patriots whom 
they had slain were carried, later, to their 
graves, he stepped again upon the balcony.of 
‘his castle, and uncovered his head before 
their passing biers. The three officers and 
eleven men who were buried at the same 
time, on the other hand, he suffered to be 
buried without noise or pomp. His brother, 
moreover, the Prince of Prussia (late Em- 
peror William I, whom the combatant party 
looked to as their head), he caused to flee to 
England, the Prince’s devotion to arms 
being resented by the people, and its tenden- 
cies suspected and disliked. 

The war party at court would not not have 
been Prussians if they had given way to this 
new regimen of conciliation; nor did they 
for long. They were obliged, indeed. by the 
King’s will, to lie low; but the will of the 
King was changeable, asthey had had occasion 
enough to know, and they determined firmly 
that it should be changed. In September of 
the same year the bulk of the army was with- 
drawn from Schleswig-Holstein, and placed 
under General von Wrangel, the General 
Weyler of the day, to domineer the capital. 
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As they expected, the King breathed freer, 
and his tone changed precisely as his court- 
iers had expected. 

We shall see in the end that the backward 
aristocracy, of which this war party was com- 
posed, had nothing except brute force of 
arms to its advantage. The people were 
made of the same tough material as itself; 
so while thecourt could go on resisting it for 
some twenty years longer it had to yield in 
the long run of time. 

The people held fast to their rebellious 
demands for unity and a national Constitu- 
tion until they got them; and altho much is 
yet to be obtained, still two such conquests, 
despite the powerful opposition raised 
against it, is a good showing for the people in 
a single century. What went against the 
intention of the rebellious advocates was the 
manner by which their desires were secured. 
They had claimed constitutionalism as a civil 
right which the Government was bound by 
contract to bestow for service rendered; 
while the unification of Germany was re- 
garded as a consummation which must recom- 
mend itself to the Government and to the 
people alike as a measure of equity and good 
sense. And, basing human conjecture on 
the conduct of the people in the past, it ap- 
pears certain that if it had been left to itself, 
this demand would have been made again 
and again till, little by little, constitutiosal- 
ism should have been wrested in full from 
their selfish and unwiliing rulers. 

What history records, however, is a story, 
not of the gradual attasnment of a higher 
form of civilized legislation from 1848 on, by 
the modern instrumentality of petitions, 
mass-meetings, the press and public opinion, 
but by the elements of international war set 
loose by the contrivances of diplomacy. In 
other words, the combatant party around 
the King, in order to win the people’s aid in 
a new scheme for foreign conquest, picked up 
and adcpted the people’s ideals, and granted 
them unity and a Reichstagin return for help 
in obtaining for Prussia . Schleswig-Holstein, 
Hanover, and a victory over France. And 
this work was Bismarck’s. 

At this period, 1848, this way‘out of the 
untenable intrenchment in which the party. 
was maintaining itself against the major- 
ity, was not discerned yet even by him. 
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Bismarck appeared undistinguishable during 
the Revolution from other average, narrow- 
minded country squires, in little save the 
practical means which he was using to obtain 
the ends of Toryism. Other men were as 
tireless in working for the cause as himself; 
but, somehow, results showed with him. The 
principal newspaper organ which he helped 
to establish, the new Prussian 7zmes (Kreuz- 
zettung), and for which he wrote, was soon 
the best of the Tory papers; and so with 
most of the things he laid his hands to. Su- 
perior vitality characterized them all. It 
would seem as if his indolent, unhampered 
youth had been a period for the accumula- 
tion of feudal force, and this the appointed 
time for the opening up of the reserve flood- 
gates of his genius. 

In April the King most reluctantly allowed 
the congress to assemble, which the royal 
edict of the eighteenth of March had agreed 
to. In thisas well asin a parliament appointed 
by the princes in Erfurt, Bismarck contended 
against cqnstitutionalism with might and 
main. In 1849, when the people’s parlia- 
ment, which had been called together by 
German patriots, at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
resolved (by a vote of 291 to 248), to offer 
the German Imperial crown to the Prussian 
King, he declaimed against the King’s accept- 
ing it. Such a crown, he said, would bear 
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the stamp of the sovereignty of the people, 
and in the gold of which it would be com- 
posed the crown of Prussia would be smelt- 
ed indistinguishably. 

The war party in the Government, of 
whose spirit he partook, and whose military 
measures he approved, spoke through him, 
as did the Prussian squirarchy in the Con- 
gress of 47. He was such an exact mouth- 
piece of their opinions, indeed, that old offi- 
cials of highest station began to court him. 
He had an inimitable way of saying what 
they thought, and they were not a little im- 
pressed by his manner of taking their conde- 
scension with cool reserve. 

This regard increased, and when the King 
sought a man to look after Prussian inter- 
ests in the Council of the Federal Princes, 
they supported his candidacy. In 1851 the 
post of secretary to the Ambassador of the 
Council was offered, accordingly, to him, and 
he accepted the position with a self-assur- 
ance that astonished both Minister and King. 

Frederick William remonstrated. ‘‘The 
responsibilities,’ he said, ‘‘are most 
weighty.’’ ‘Your Majesty cantry me,’’ was 
the reply. ‘‘If it does not work I can be re- 
moved.” And on this condition he relin- 
quished the life of a Pomeranian squire to 
take up that of diplomacy. 


DrespEen, GERMANY. 





THE ANNEXATION OF THE ARID WEST. 


BY F. H. NEWELL, 


CuigF OF THE HyproGrRaPHIc Division OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 


Now that annexations of territory are under 
consideration, and the utility of various 
tropical islands a matter of current discus- 
sion, it should not be forgotten that the 
United States Government already possesses 
a princely domain which, for all practical 
purposes, is still as legitimate a subject for 
annexation as any new country in the world. 
One-third of the area of the United States is 
owned by the General Government, or about 
two-thirds of the territory between the rooth 
meridian and the Pacific Coast. The greater 
part of this immense area is, in its natural 
condition, worthless for agricultural pur- 
poses, and hence does not furnish homes for 
our growing population. And yet this land 


is the most fertile in the world, and water, 
the only thing which it lacks, can be sup- 
plied. The farm lands of the East, and of 
the humid regions of the world generally, 
besides being more or less exhausted by con- 
stant cultivation, have for ages been washed 
by copious rainfalls, In the West, where 
freshets have not robbed the soil of its min- 
eral salts, fertility has for centuries been ac- 
cumulating, with the result that to-day, 
under proper irrigation, four acres of land, 
producing from three to five crops a year, 
can be made to support a- family; while in 
the other farm lands of the world a hundred 
acres is often insufficient. A small piece of 
our arid land, devoted to semitropical fruits, 
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garden vegetables and forage plants, under 
irrigation produced wonderful results. 

In nearly all of the arid region irrigation 
is not only feasible, but has been proved 
successful. It is not always financially 
profitable to the private corporation looking 
for eight percent. dividends; but in the same 
sense that a lighthouse, the dredging of a 
harbor, or the improvement of a river is 
profitable, it would pay the community or 
the General Government to open this great 
area for agricultural use, and so make it the 
comfortable home of millions of prosperous 
people. Irrigation is one of the simplest 
processes in the world, and its fundamental 
methods have changed little since the time 
of the Pharaohs, It is simply the storage 
and gradual use throughout the year of the 
floods which come at a particular season, 
usually in May and June, and go to waste. 
Artesian wells are in some instances success- 
fully employed; but the main reliance in the 
West will probably continue to be the surface 
water. Altho the system itself is so old, 
modern science knows comparatively little of 
the relation of water to the development of 
vegetable life, or why we apply water to the 
soil. It is known, for instance, that water 
may be so supplied to potatoes as to make 
them small in size and many in a hill, or by a 
different application of water they may be 
made few and large. Water given in quan- 
tity to grain ata certain stage will make the 
crop run to straw. Similar observations in 
the case of fruit-trees are equally familiar; 
but the whole subject rests upon individual 
experiences rather than scientific certainty. 
An ac¢éurate knowledge of water effects will 
form the basis of the intelligent practice of 
irrigation. Alreadythe agricultural stations 
in the West are making experiments in this 
line, under the direction of Dr. A.C. True, 
and from them important results may flow. 

Our land laws are not the most favorable 
to the development of irrigation. The plot- 
ting is now done on the rectangular system, 
which is adapted to humid country, where 
one quarter-section is as well watered as 
another. But where the riversare few it may 
happen that one quarter-section will embrace 
all the water obtainable fora thousand sec- 
tions. The manwho then gets control of the 
water-hold is master of the situation, and 
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those who come.after him get nothing, be- 
cause water in the arid regions is the founda- 
tionof value, and without it land is worthless. 
To avoid this result our public land should 
be divided in reference to its water rights, 
and thus give every settler a chance at its 
reclamation. 

In the early days of the Republic, when 
times were hard, the men who. felt crowded 
in the East, or who preferred the larger ven- 
ture of pioneer life, packed up their gcods in 
a four-horse wagon and started ‘‘ out West,’’ 
to the Ohio reserve or to Indiana; but these 
conditions have wholly changed. Altho 
there is plenty of public land left, most of it 
is useless until, by the united effort of a large 
number of individuals, or of the Government, 
a water-supply is provided. The Mormons 
went out to Salt Lake, and by community 
effort have accomplished wonders; but even 
opportunities of that kind rarely exist. The 
sources of water-supply now are the great 
rivers, which can be diverted only by the ex- 
penditure of hundreds of thousands, and 
often millions of dollars. Such outlays 
would be well repaid, however, if undertaken 
by the Government in a systematic fashion, 
when the sociological results and industrial 
advantages are fully estimated. Irrigated 
lands tend to produce a splendid civilization. 
Where land is so fertile that little of it is 
needed for one pair of hands, a closely settled 
community of small proprietors generally 
grows up. People can live just near enough 
together to have the advantages of good 
schools, churches, and those wholesome as- 
sociations which flow from community life, 
and at the same time be free from the de- 
pressing influences of the great city. What 
conditions could be more favorable? 

Irrigation is beginning to receive some 
share of the public attention that is its due, 
The Seventh Congress, which will be held 
in Cheyenne in the autumn, promises to at- 
tract more interest than any of its predeces- 
sors. Governor Mount, of Indiana, has set 
forth, in a recent letter, the bearing of the 
subject upon the welfare of the nation in 
words which I cannot do better than to quote, 
He writes: 


‘*Two important problems are before us—: 
the unemployed and our arid lands. A policy 
that would furnish to the idle remunerative 
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employment, and fruitfulness to our desert 
places, would prove a boon to our country and 
a blessing to humanity. A policy that would 
relieve the congested cities and supply their 
crowded inmates with homes; that would de- 
velop manhood and womanhood, furnishing 
employment, teaching habits of industry and 
frugality, would be building for our nation’s 
future on the solid rock. The country is the 
nation’s hope. Rural life is conducive to 
purity of character. I think the blending of 
our ideas, the exaltation of agricuiture, the ap- 
plication of science to farming, the encourage- 
ment of migration to the country instead of to 
the city, the transforming of waste places into 
smiling plenty, will do more for the nation’s 
prosperity, development and happiness than 
any suggestions offered to the public. I do 
not know that the people are ready to co-oper- 
ate to thisend, but I do believe true wisdom 
invites to such methods.’’ 

The Government has in southern Arizona 
an interesting irrigation and Irdian problem 
combined. It appears that the Pimas, Mari- 
copas and Pallajoes were agricultural In- 
dians, who had supported themselves from 
time immemorial by irrigating their lands 
by water taken from the Gila River. Inearly 
times these Indians were of great service to 
the whites in protecting them against the 
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Apaches; but as population increased the 
whites began to take up the water of the Gila 
River, until they finally succeeded in getting 
control of it all, leaving the poor Indian lit- 
erally high and dry. He can no longer keep 
up his farming; and, altho the Government 
is spending large sums on his education, he 
is left without substantial means of support. 
Some one has aptly said that the coming of 
the whites has changed these Indians from a 
condition of self-supporting savagery to that 
of dependence on Government rations and 
petty thieving under civilization. The prac- 
tical problem is to get back the water that 
used to flow in that river. This can proba- 
bly be accomplished by building a good-sized 
dam at a point above the reservation, and 
there holding the stream at flood. Congress 
has appropriated $20,000 for an investigation 
of the question, and preliminary examina- 
tions have been made. It will probably cost 
$2,000,000 to construct the dam, which would 
have to be done by the Government or some 
community effort. But this is something 
which must be undertaken it we are ever to 
utilize the beautiful lands of southern Ari- 
zona. 


Wasuinctoy, D.C, 





COMMODORE JOHN C. WATSON. 


BY WM. ELLIOT GRIFFIS, D.D. 


DISCIPLINE is the life of ‘the service in 
army and navy. The ‘‘ happy ship”’ is that 
whereof a strict disciplinarian has charge. 
The regiment to join is the one in which 
orders are sure to be obeyed. 

Among naval officers of my own limited 
acquaintance, Commodore Watson stands as 
the representative of that order which de- 
mands from both superiorand inferior what 
the law requires. I knew him during his 
three years of service on the Asiatic station. 
Alike from common sailor, fellow-officer, 
and all above him in rank, Watson would 
have nothing short of justice. Commer- 
cially speaking, he paid one hundred cents 
on the dollar, and from others would take 
nothing less when the honor of the navy and 
his country was concerned, 

He is now fifty-six years old, having been 
born in Kentucky, August 24th, 1842. He 


studied in the naval academy from 1856 to 
1861. He served Farragut as aid, both on the 
deck and in the rigging of the flag-ship ‘*Hart-— 
ford’’ at Mobile. With hischief he passed 
the batteries from Forts Jackson and St. 
Philip to Port Hudson in the Mississippi. 
He bears the scars of a Confederate shell 
splinter. Afcer long service in the Mediter- 
ranean, he came to Asiatic waters in the 
United States corvet ‘‘ Alaska’’ in 1871, and 
was in the Korean campaign. During the 
next two years, as Lieutenant-Commander, 
he had charge of the store ship ‘‘Idaho”’ in 
Yokohama harbor, virtually the headquarters 
of the China and Japan squadron. Here he 
seemed the typical American naval officer, 
suaviter in modo fortiter in re. Three illus- 
trations must suffice to show what manner of 
man the commander of our Eastern Squad- 
ron is. 
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Deserters may have real grievances, and 
sometimes moving stories to tell; but Wat- 
son’s only answer was that given by a car- 
bine. On a well-regulated man-of-war, with 
good food, a routine of duties that a!lows a 
reasonable amount of recreation and frequent 
‘‘shore leave,’’ it ishard to see what can jus- 
tify desertion. When officers are even mod- 
-erately kind, and the work is only that of 
a store-ship, the crime is greater. When 
Government property is stolen for escape a 
fresh element of iniquity is added. 

Our navy was never better manned than it 
is to-day. Its moral tone was never higher. 
Things were somewhat different twenty-five 
years ago. It is no wonder that the Japanese 
excepted the sailors from visits inland. When, 
therefore, Watson detected a boa'load of 
deserters in the United States naval uniform, 
and in a boat belonging to the war-ship, he 
called for a carbine, took deliberate aim and 
fired. One man paid the death-penalty for 
his folly. The spokesman of the others cried 
out: ‘‘Oh, Mr. Watson, don’t fire! We'll 
come back.” And they did. Personally, the 
man under the epaulets grieved. Kindly he 
talked to the returned recreants. As put in 
trust with the authority of his country, the 
officer knew no regrets, 

I first met Watson, with his friend Chester, 
now captain of the cruiser ‘* Cincinnati,” at 
at a prayer-meeting in the American Mission 
Home at Yokohama. Both impressed me as 
fervent, genial, manly Christians, as brave 
before a sneer as before Confederate or 
Korean cannon. Both were favorites in so- 
ciety at the port—‘‘the New York of 
Japan.” 

Watson’s discipline and sense of duty were 
proof even against social wiles and the 
charms of that despot—‘‘she who must be 
Obeyed.’” I remember how a coterie of 
American ladies at Yokohama was led captive 
by one who secretly boasted that she could 
compel ‘‘even Captain Watson to relax the 
tules of the service,’’ and yield to her and 
them. Elaborately preparing eatables and 
drinkables for a surprise party to be held on 
board the «‘Idaho,” with dancing and music, 
these lovely women could not believe that let 
or hindrance would be put to their scheme. 
Nevertheless, altho they were his friends. 
Lieutenant-Commander Watson, hearing of 
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the affair, banned it in a severely polite 
note. No surprises of any sort are allowed 
on Watson’s ships. 

The result was a vast increase of local 
respect for the. naval service of the United 
States, which, to speak with perfect frank- 
ness, was needed in the bay where the United 
States steamship, ‘‘ Oneida,’’ and the bones 
of most of her crew, lay under the waves, 
sunk by collision within a few hours after her 
officers had enjoyed their festal farewells 
with too kind friends. Watson's action was 
a needed tonic. One feels safe ona ship 
where such a Ulysses ties himseif to the mast 
and stops his ears with siren-proof wax. 

It is good to crucify self on the cross of 
duty. There are rights also. Not for his 
own sake alone, but for that of his fellow- 
officers, Watson once faced unquailingly the 
wrath—I will not sav malice—of his superior, 
the Secretary of the Navy. No names need 
be mentioned or dates given, but the corre- 
spondence is on record. Several months’ 
reading in the naval archives at Washington 
revealed to the reader many curious phenom- 
ena of human nature. To me it seemed as if 
the landsman in the office held the whip- 
hand over his subordinate, with the idea of 
driving him to resignation from the navy. 

‘¢On land, if you have a difficulty with your 
fellow-officer,’’ said a naval surgeon to the 
writer, ‘* you can go out and walk it off; but 
on ship you must sit it oucin the cabin,’’ 
Watson concluded not to give uptheship, or 
to walk it off. but to sit it off. Having never 
flinched before Chalmette batteries, or Ko- 
rean jingals, or comrades who jeered at 
prayer, or deserters, or the blandishments of 
society leaders, he held to law and right. 
He won his point. 

In the round of duties as ordnance officer, 
commander of the ‘‘Wyoming’’ in the 
wa'ers around Spain, captain of Mare 
Island Navy Yard, governor of the Naval 
Home in Philadelphia, Watson has been 
steadily preparing for great responsibilities. 
When the war broke out, he asked at once 
for service at the front. He got it. By 
character, accomplishments, service and de- 
votion toduty, he is the right man in the right 
place. May he singe the beard.of Spain,. if 
necessary, in order to compel peace! 


Iruaca, N. Y. 





THE SPIRIT OF HAMPTON. 


BY PROF. W. S. 


In 1872, four years after the founding of 
Hampton, and while the school was still in its 
infancy, General Armstrong—its earnest, dis- 
tinguished head, who then,,as afterward, was 
always on the alert to secure the best helpers 
that he could rally to his support to assist him 
in perpetuating a work to which he had con- 
secrated both heart and soul—wrote a charac- 
teristic letter to one who afterward became one 
of those helpers. The following is an extract: 


‘* Dear Miss ——:—Five millions of ex-slaves 
appeal to you. Will you come? Please telegraph 
if youcan. There is work here, and brave souls 
are needed. If youcare to engage in a good hearty 
battle. where there is no scratching and pin- 
sticking, but great gunsand heavy shot only used, 
come here. If you like to lend a hand when a 
good cause is short-handed, come here. 

‘We are growing rapidly; there is an inunda- 
tion of students, and we need more force.. We 
want youasateacher. Please sing three verses 
before you decide, and then dip your pen in the 
rays of morning light and say to this cause, like 
the gallant old Colonel Newcomb, ‘ Adsum.’ 

‘* Sincerely yours, S. C. ARMSTRONG.” 


There was but one answer to such a call: 
Here am I. 

Mr. William M. Reid, an alumnus of Hamp- 
ton, at a recent meeting of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of that school, among other things, said: 


‘*When I consider General Armstrong’s age, 
less than thirty when this work began, his neces- 
sarily limited practical knowledge of the people 
with whom he proposed to deal, the novel and 
complex questions growing out of the new condi- 
tion of affairs as a result of the war, which ques- 
tions were puzzling the minds of the ablest and 
stanchest friends of the freedmen, and note the 
clearness of his insight, the correctness of his 
judgment as tested by the years that have passed, 
I do not hesitate to ascribe to him genius like unto 
that which enabled Lord Bacon with such unerr- 
ing certainty to mark out the way fora revolution 
in methods forthe advancement of human knowl- 
edge, and to make a new era in the uplifting of 
humanity. 

‘‘Having conceived the nature of the work he 
deemed it his duty to do, with a courage that was. 
dauntless, with a faith that was sublime, he sted- 
fastly bent the whole of his tireless energies to its 
accomplishment; and in his ceaseless labors to 
that end there was ‘no variableness neither 
shadow of turning.’”’ 

Hampton is no disappointment. 
ling its mission well. The spirit of General 
Armstrong still obtains there. It permeates 
both its immediate and more remote manage- 
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It is fulfil- ‘ 


SCARBOROUGH. 


ment, so that the purpose of its founder has 
never been lost sight of. It goes further still. 
The students under this influence have caught 
it, and have, carried it forth with them into 
their every field of labor where they have sowed 
the seed anew. 


To one who had the pleasure of seeing Hamp- 
ton for the first time, the impression has been 
indelibly made that this spirit is crystallized 
in one paragraph of the remarkable ‘‘ Memo- 
randa’”’ of General Armstrong, found among 
his effects after his death, and by the far- 
sighted present Principal, Dr. H. B. Frissell, 
thought that “it should not be withheld from 
a wider circle.’’ From the printed form which 
he, therefore, made for distribution I cull this 
statement: 

‘““A work that requires no sacrifice does not 
count for much in fulfilling God’s plans. But 
what is commonly called sacrifice is the best, hap- 
piest use of one’s self and one’s resources—the 
best investment of time, strength and means. 
He who makes no such sacrifice is most to be 
pitied. Heis a heathen, because he knows noth- 
ing of God.” 

At Hampton to-day this idea of the use of 
self is first and foremost. In the students it is 
found in the high self-control which shows it- 
self in the remarkable order and discipline met 
with on every hand—remarkable because, with 
the elements there assembled, unless there was 
something more than the mere hand of firm 
government to curb these elements, it would 
be impossible to produce such a result. 

What this spirit will have to do in the mold- 
ing of the future of the Indian and the negro 
furnishes food for serious reflection to all who 
have todo with the so-called problems of the 
races. It is absolutely essential to the highest 
good of any people to so forget self as to ‘‘ use 
self to work for God and humanity.” Such a 
spirit will be a spur to the native indolence of 
the Indian, and will correct his ideas about 
labor; and to the negro, who in working out 
his own destiny is too liable to develop an im- 
mediate form of selfishness that looks no fur- 
ther than the personal gain in anything, it will 
be a similar corrective. 

Tuskegee has a broad field into which to 
carry this spirit; and its founder, Booker T. 
Washington, has opportunities for almost il- 
limitable influence in this direction, and the 
closeness of contact only gives a stronger 
leverage. There is one other, who occupies a 
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sphere somewhat different but almost as lim- 
itless in its way, and this one is another disciple 
of. Hampton in the person of John R. Hawkins, 
who now occupies the post of Secretary of Ed- 
ucation in the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, with its membership of some 400,000. 
In touch with the people, the last named is in 
a place to inspire them to exercise this same 
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spirit in the manner in which they deal.with 
the education of the youth—to be self-helpful 
generously as a race. To any one who de- 
sires the honored future of a race there-can 
be but one lesson to teach, one answer to give 
to the call of duty, and that is the one that is 
Hampton's life and soul—‘‘Adsum’’—Use me. 


WiLberrorceg, O. 





SCULPTURE AT THE PARIS SALONS. 


BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR, 


WuaAt strikes one most about modern statues 
is that they are for the most part so ‘‘ very 
energetical,’’ as the Heavenly Twin said. If 
you stand at one end of the Galerie des Ma- 
chines, and look at the crowd of stone, bronze 
and plaster people there assembled, you will 
notice that they all (with the exception of the 
busts, bien entender) have their arms stretched 
out, their mouths open, their heads flung 
back, or their legs flung up. So might the pet- 
rified inhabitants of some vast insane asylum 
appear; yet if we go tothe Louvre or else- 
where, where the antique is to be studied, how 
different the effect! There the beautiful forms 
are mostly in respose, orin calm, unstrained 
attitudes. 

One of the most discussed things this year 
is the gigantic statue of Balzac, by Rodin. 
This artist, tho undoubtedly among the 
most talented sculptors of the day, is some- 
what uncertain. His Victor Hugo last year 
was a masterpiece; his Balzac is ia many re- 
spects unsatisfactory. Forsome occult reason 
the Minister of Fine Arts has determined that 
the bronze Balzac must be finished and on his 
pedestal in 1900; and I am told that Rodin was 
worried and harassed a good deal, threatened 
that the order would be withdrawn if not 
promptly finished, and so forth; and as he is 
just one of those men who cannot be hurried, 
the result is as I have said. The long dress- 
ing-gown enveloping the great novelist-histo- 
rian isnot happy in effect, and one feels that it 
was used asa pis aller. The other work by 
Rodin, ‘‘ The Kiss,” is a chaste and beautiful 
example of plastic art. 

Denys Puech shows a monument to Francis 
Garnier, one of the first French conquerors of 
Tonkin, which is destined for the Place de 
Observatoire. It is of a very fine effect, and 
will form a happy contrast with many of the 
recently erected statues that Paris is suftering 
from, and which Parisians irreverently call 
“‘Turnips.’’ The bold, handsome bust of the 
naval officer is placed on a pedestal; a woman 


holds out to him the laurels of victory; round 
the base are grouped several womenof Orien- 
tal types. 

A colossal group of horses and riders, by 
MacMonnies, is imposing, not only by reason 
of its size, but also its qualities. It is destined 
for the entrance of Prospect Park, Brooklyn, 
where it will, 1am sure, have a fine appear- 
ance and be much admired. Georges Bareau, 
one of the ‘‘ coming men,” show two groups— 
‘*A Huntress,’ riding on an eagle, and ‘‘ His- 
tory,’’ busy with her stylus and tablets, both 
distinguished for serenity and purity of line. 
Georges Bareau has risen to his present posi- 
tion entirely by his own talent. His mother, 
left a widow, recovered and mended old um- 
brellas to provide for herself and her little son; 
yet at the age of thirty the State ordered from 
him a monument to the memory of the soldiers 
of the Loire, killed in 1870. 

The fine captive lion, licking in an amicable 
fashion an equally fine tiger, become his friend, 
as he is perforce his companion, is by Gardet, 
and will probably win for its author a medal of 
honor. 

‘The Earth,” by Boucher, whom some peo- 
ple consider first of all modern sculptors, is 
very bold in conception, but somewhat cold. 
and stiff in execution. 

‘© The Good Samaritan,” by Sicard, is a very 
fine and touching group in marble, the figures 
of which are most admirably modeled. So 
are the figures in Monsieur Stigell’s bronze 
group, ‘‘ The Castaways.” 

The tiny little statuets of Theodore Riviére 
are perfectly charming. Monsieur Riviére is 
well known to all who have seen and admired 
his figures in the Luxembourg Gallery. The 
‘*Silence’’ and ‘‘The Egyptian Woman,” at 
the Salon, will not detract from his reputation. 
Placed side by side with an authentic Tanagra, 
I venture to say they would have no cause to 
be ashamed, but in grace and beauty of line 
could hold their own. 


Havre, FRANCE. 
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THE most important and interesting art sale 
of the year was that ot the remaining works of 
Burne-Jones, which were disposed of July 
16th-18th. They included 200 numbers in oil, 
water-color, pastel, with studies and sketches 
for well-known works and designs. They 
brought high prices, drawings in gold on col- 
ored ground selling from $250 to $500; pastels 
from $200to $3.400; water-color drawings from 
$450 to $4 000. The highest price paid was for 
a painting, ‘‘ Love and the: Pilgrim,’’ which 
sold for over $28,000. 


SCIENCE. 
NUTRITION AND LIFE. . 


THE part which nutriticen takes in the 
growth of organic structures is well under- 
stood by students in biology. In animals it 
is well understood that a ferment has to oper- 
ate on the food in order to digest it, as we say. 
Without pepsin to operate on the food, life 
could probably not be sustained. In plants, 
Mr. Darwin’s discoveries in his studies of the 
so-called carnivorous plants led him to the 
belief that a substance allied to pepsin was 
secreted in the glands of the leaves that acted 
as fly-catchers, and that through this substance 
the plants were able reallv to digest and assim- 
ilate the nitrogenous matter just as animals 
would do, thus justifying the name of carniv- 
orous plants. 

In the Old World the subject has not ad- 
vanced further than where Darwin leftit. In 
America, however, the observations of Darwin 
were supplemented by further discoveries. It 
was noted that plants with glandular. viscid 
stems or leaves had usually a very small sup- 
plv of roots. The tomato was used, especially, 
in illustration. With a comparatively limited 
supply ot roots, the amount of stems, leaves 
and fruit which it is capable of producing is 
simply enormous. This is considered to be 
due to the unusually large supply of glands. 
Every one who has handled a tomato-plant 
must have noticed this. The hands are soon 
rendered gummy, andthe odor the glands give 
off is well remembered. Acceding tothe Dar- 
winian conclusion that these glands have a 
ferment power to aid in digestion, the power 
of the plants to sustain the extraordinary 
amount of herbage becomes accountable. It 
has led to a new theorem in vegetable tele- 
ology, that glands are given to plants for the 
purpose of assisting in nutrition. 

Now, however, the Old World is coming in 
with a new contribution to this interesting 
branch of knowledge. The Revue Scientifique, 
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of recent date, commends the experiments of 
a British observer, Mr. T. Waugh, as confirm- 
ing the suspicion of the late Julius Sachs that 
a ferment is at the bottom of all nutrition, and 
is, indeed, the foundation of what has been 
known as the ‘vital principle.” All the 
Starchy matter which a seed, bulb or plant 
stores up in the autumn could not have been so 
stored but for the presence of this ferment. A 
hyacinth bulb may grow and flower in water; 
but in water it cannot obtain the ferment to en- 
able it to continue growth-life. Its days inthe 
land are numbered. 

It is here that Mr. Waugh’s experiments 
come in. . He noted that inthe growth of seeds 
sown under exactly the same conditions there 
would be various periods required for their 
germination. He started by a suspicion that 
that this might be due to a difference in the 
quality or quantity of the ferments now con- 
ceded to be necessary for the perfection of the 
nutritive principle. He took very old seeds, 
in which the germinating power would, under 
usual conditions, be almost lost. The curious 
fact was already well known that seeds do not 
all lose their germinating puwer simultaneous- 


ly. Some one species, for instance,might have . 


5 percent. fail afterthey were one year old; 
the next year 20 per cent. of the same seed 
might fail, and so on, sothat at the end of ten 
years there might but 5 per cent. grow. 
Why should these be able to retain the life 
principle so long, against the failure of 95 per 
cent. of their fellows? 

Mr. Waugh next proceeded to test the ap- 
plication of different 'erments to old seed. He 
provided himself with tomato-seed twelve 
years old. Sowing these carefu ly, he found 
that 28 percent. grew. He then sowed some 
that had the advantage of a solution of trypsin, 
when more than half grew; this was aiso the 
case when a solution of enzymol was used. At 
ancther time he tried another batch of twelve- 
year-old seed. This time, when pure water 
only was used, thirty-four plants to the hun- 
dred resulted; but when seeds of the same sam- 
ple were treated to a solution of diastase 70 per 
cent. of these old seeds grew. On the princi- 
ple, too oiten forgotten in scientific experi- 
ments, that ‘‘one swallow does not makea 
summer ” he started again with another lot of 
twelve-vear-old seed. This time the seeds that 
had only water in its usual condition gave 
but 12 percent. of plants; while those treated 
to pepsin yielded 80 per cent., and with 
diastase 85 per cent. 

Simple as these experiments are in them- 
selves, they had not attracted much attention 
inthe land where they were made. because the 
observer did not do as Darwin did—show their 
application to a great principle. Little ac- 
count would probably have been taken of them 
had not the French neighbortaken up the task 
of showing their great importance. As it is, 
it marks agreat epoch in the progress of 
knowledge in regard to the laws of life. 
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LITERATURE. 


PROFESSOR GROOS ON THE 
PLAY OF ANIMALS.* 


THE most distinguished naturalists of re- 
cent times have given considerable attention 
to the circumstances and significance of 
what may be called instinctive play, as we 
see it in higher animals, including man. 
But the subject appears to have been first 
seriuusly discussed by certain philosophers 
from an esthetical point of view. Herbert 
Spencer had his suggestion from (probably) 
Schiller, and he bases play upon imitation 
of the serious activities of animal life and 
economy. . Other philosophers refer play to 
a simple overstorage of animal energy, and 
this was Schiller’s main theory. But Pro- 
fessor Groos, in the present work, under- 
takes, among other things, to show that all 
young animals of the higher classes play in 
instinctive, hereditary preparation for the 
baule of life. 

Having laid down the theoretical law of 
innate, hereditary necessity as to physical 
action, and having carried the same law over 
into the obscurer field of biological signifi- 
cance, Professor Groos proceeds to collect 
and project for consideration a wonderful 
multitude of facts bearing directly or indi- 
rectly upon its application and operation. 
He is certainly a master of his materials. no 
matter what may be said of the conclusions 
he reaches by their use. His work is in- 
tensely interesting. Both nature and books 
have heen ransacked for materials, and the 
selection shows a trained intelligence of the 
highest order in observation and acumen. 

Like almost every other enthusiastic theo- 
rist, Professor Groos is a special pleader to 
some extent, and makes his facts do their 
utmost for his theory; but his spirit of fair- 
ness and honesty cannot be questioned. He 
may not always thoroughly grasp the other 
side of a proposition, and he may not feel 
the full force of facts not tractable under his 





*Tue Prayor Animas. By Kari Groos, Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Basel. Translated, with 
the Author’s Co-operation, by Exiz.seTH L. Baipwin. 
With a Preface and Appendix by J. Martin BaLpwin, Pro- 
fessor in Princeton University. New York: D. Appleton 
& Company. $1 25. 


treatment; still it is clear that he seeks and, 
as far as he can, maintains the judicial atti- 
tude of the unprejudiced scientist. Where 
he oftenest stumbles is in the borderland in 
which nervous energy and mere physical 
health and force meet and mingle. He does 
not seem to consider the fact that an active 
brain—a powerful brain, overcharged with 
energy—may be connected with a body weak 
and exhausted to a degree, rendering it in- 
capable of any surplus physical power. For 
example, he remarks: 

‘‘ That the young dog romps with his fellows 
because he feels the need of recreation no one will 
sertously affirm.” 

The italics are ours. Doubtless the dog 
does not reason about taking recreation for 
his physical good; but he dues feel the need 
of wasting tissue in order to a renewal ot 
strength, albeit he may not understand the 
feeling to the extent of the crudest analysis 
of it. Animal economy is based upon waste 
and renewal. In the young, healthy animal 
all the operations of nature are r pid; and 
they create a sudden and imperious demand 
for the one great condition of waste, viz., 
action. And after action comes the other 
imperious demand, which is for the one 
condition of renewal, viz., rest. In older 
animals of a lower order the pursuit of a 
livelihood induces sufficient waste, and sleep 
affords sufficient rest and renewal; but the 
young are fed by their parents, and must 
waste their tissues at play. 

In the spring, when natural conditions 
set in motion the operations of vegetable 
growth, we see the plants brimmed to over- 
flowing with vital energy; they thrust forth 
leaves, break into bloom, and fairly thrill 
and quiver with the impulses of growth. 
But they are limited and restricted in their 
movements by a great law of which Professor 
Groos takes little or no account—the law ot 
organic structure in the broadest sense. 
The rose must grow asa rose, the cabbage 
as a cabbage. The same is true of the ani- 
mals, No matter how abundant the energy, 
and no matter how imperious the demand 
for its waste, the kitten must grow to be a 
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cat, the fox cub to be a fox, by the inexora- 
ble limitation of organic structure. To this 
structure instinct is completely subordinate, 
so completely that the animal never uncon- 
sciously attempts to break the bound. The 
dog never tries to climb atree until some 
other animal it is pursuing to kill has set the 
example; a cat never tries to fly. 

So when a pup feels the impulse of abound- 
ing tissues that must be wasted in order to 
growth, he tingles all over with it, and 
abandons himself to it; but the law of his 
physical structure sets the bound, and he 
cannot pass overit. He cannot, like akitten, 
scamper up a gate-post; he cannot tossa ball 
of yarn with his paws; he cannot kick up and 
neigh like a colt, nor can he jump stiff-legged 
like a lamb, or playfully root like a pig; but 
he can worrya kitten or an old shoe, and he 
can romp with his fellows dog-fashion; for to 
dog-action his whole structure and every 
part thereof are exactly and inexorably adapt- 
ed. Hereditary structure has a hereditary 
limitation of function. 

There is something to consider, however, 
beyond mere physical facts, if the distinction 
between mind and body is to be recognized; 
and it must be. A sick and emaciated kitten 
will sometimes feebly try to play. Does this 
fact do away with the theory of superabun- 
dant bodily energy? Probably it does. But 
does it disprove the theory of the necessity 
of nervous waste and renewal? Thekitten’s 
body may be unable to move while its brain 
may be normally, oreven abnormally, strong. 
We see the same thing in children. A child 
whose body is paralyzed and withered will 
joyously look on while its more fortunate fel- 
lows play the maddest of physical pranks. 
Its spiritual and nervous overflow may be 
even greater than that of the runners and 
leapers. In taking all of this and more into 
account, Professor Groos covers a wide and 
varied field of investigation. He connects 
play with deep biological problems, with 
animal psychology, and with the genetic 
study of art; and his book is very valuable, 
if for nothing besides its immense collection of 
facts pertaining to the play-habits and rec- 
reative peculiarities of animals, both wild 
and domesticated. Doubtless he car- 
ries his theory to the greatest extremes, 

and thereby weakens the convincing 
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force of his book. Many of his facts 
seem to give almost indisputable evidence 
against him. It would be as logical to say 
that when a young leopard scratches its 
itching ear it is practicing for the use of its 
hind claws in future combat, as to assume 
that when a gleeful kitten leaps upon a ball 
of yarn and tosses it about it is rehearsing 
for future mouse tragedies. What is a day- 
old pig practicing for when it fumbles blind- 
ly for its mother’s dug and falls to milking 
it? 

Correct or incorrect as Professor Groos’s 
conclusions may be, there is a strong biolog- 
ical and philosophical interest in almost 
every page of his book. We recommend it 
to students of natural history, and especially 
to those engaged in the consideration of 
general psychology, one department of which 
it pretty thoroughly covers with its carefully 
collected facts. and its rich veins of sugges- 
tion. 

The translation is well done, and Professor 
Baldwin’s preface and appendix are valuable 
additions to this notable work. 





SOME RECENT CLASSICAL 
BOOKS. 


In the annals of classical studies the past 
year will be ever memorable for the recovery, 
after a disappearance through at least a thou- 
sand years, of the chief works of a Greek 
poet. Even those unlearned in Greek litera- 
ture have had their interest aroused by the 
unusual event, and many a dull imagination 
has been stirred by the strange story of Bac- 
chylides. The sands of Egypt have yielded 
no mean literary treasures of late years, the 
orations of Hypereides,the mimes of Herondas, 
the Athenian Constitution of Aristotle. But 
wonderful and interesting as these documents 
are, the student of literature, rather than of 
antiquities, could hardly welcome them as 
heartily or esteem them as highly as he will 
the new-found volume of a lyric poet. It must 
be remembered that of all departments of Greek 
literary art, none has suffered so severely by 
the ravages of time as lyric poetry. In epicand 
dramatic poetry, in oratory, history, philoso- 
phy, there have been preserved, if not all 
the world would have, at least enough for 
adequate presentation of each sort, in most 
cases the acknowledged masterpieces. But of 
all the lyric poets, precisely those which the 
modern world would most keenly enjoy, only 
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Pindar has survived; the rest—Sappho, Al- 
ceus, Simonides, and the long list of those 
who loved and sang in Hellas—are a mournful 
heap of fragments. Of Pindar himself only a 
single style of poem has survived, the epinik- 
ian ode, poems in honor of victors at the 
great games; and these, it may as well be con- 
fessed, are, and will always be, caviare to the 
general. So much the more fortunate are we, 
then, in recovering atleast twenty poems, more 
or less complete, by a contemporary and rival 
of Pindar whom many Greeks apparently es- 
teemed more highiy than the great Theban 
himself. Bacchylides was the last in order of 
the ten lyric poets whom the later Greek critics 
arranged and edited. His position, however, 
was probably due more to chronological con- 
siderations than to poetical merit; he seems to 
have been widely admired, and was frequently 
quoted. The last reference to him as an ex- 
tant writer dates apparently from the end of 
the sixth century of our era, a thousand years 
after his own time. Since then he has been 
known to the world only by a few fragments, 
not more than a hundred lines in all, until by 
rare good fortune the British Museum acquired 
the fragments of a papyrus roll which had 
been disinterred and probably torn by native 
treasure hunters somewhere in Egypt. These 
fragments, more than two hundred in all, have 
been skilfully put together by Mr. Kenyon, 
who had thus the coveted privilege of issuing 
the editio princeps of an important Greek poet: 
A huge folio contains autotype reproductions 
of the manuscript; the more serviceable 
octavo volume has a complete text in uncial 
type on one page, and facing it on the other 
page, a text in ordinary Greek type. At the 
foot is a commentary in the preparation of 
which Mr. Kenyon has availed himself of the 
help of other schofars, notably of Professor 
Jebb, whose unrivaled scholarship and. poet- 
ical talent would seem to make him an ideal 
interpreter of a poet. In journals devoted to 
such subjects there has already accumulated a 
considerable amount of criticism, comment, 
and, above all, conjectural emendation based 
upon Mr. Kenyon’s edition. He has very wise- 
ly confined himself for the greater part simply 
to the task of presenting the text, and has in- 
troduced comparatively few restorations, even 
when the opportunities for so doing were very 
tempting. The world of scholars will always 
owe him a debt of gratitude for the skill and 
patience he has displayed in piecing together 
and deciphering the contents of these precious 
papyrus scraps, and not less for the self- 
restraint he has exhibited in leaving the 
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detailed investigation of the poems to others. 
Of the results of those investigations this is not 
the place to speak with any fulness. It seems 
clear that there will be less material to interest 
the student of history, or even of mythology, 
than might have been expected. Moreover, 
little or nothing is added to what had already 
been known regarding the life of Bacchylides 
himself. It is thé student of literary art, the 
lover of Greek poetry, who will be best re- 
warded. By far the greater number of these 
poems are of the same class as Pindar’s extant 
works; and they show, what might have been 
inferred before, but will be reluctantly admit- 
ted even now, that Pindar in his odes con- 
formed to a well recognized type. The same 
indirect, high-pitched style, the same glitter- 
ing diction with its picturesque compounds, 
the same glorifying of truisms with resound- 
ing words, the same obscurity in the use of 
myths, the same assumption of personal and 
professorial excellence, the same dialect, and 
the same meters. The majority of readers will 
doubtless always find him easier to read, more 
equable in his tone, less likely to dazzle than 
Pindar, but more frequently a delight. Some 
three or four of the odes belong to another 
type of poetry ; they may be called dramatic 
lyrics. And these examples, unique in ancient 
literature, cannot fail to be extremely interest- 
ing to every reader of the classics. 

Among old friends with new faces one of the 
most noteworthy is Professor Morris’s edition 
of two plays of Plautus.* The great Ger- 
man critic, Lessing, called the Captives ‘‘the 
finest piece that was ever put upon the stage’’; 
but this, as Professor Morris reminds us, is 
really praise of the unknown Greek original 
from which Plautus took the play. And the 
Latin playwright, according to our editor, has 
come near obscuring the fine traits of his model 
by his own clumsiness when dealing with any 
subject above the level of vulgar farce. Its 
purity of tone, of which Plautus rightly boasts 
in his prolog, makes it the most suitable of all 
his plays to be readin the schools; and Pro- 
fessor Morris’s accuracy, breadth of view, and 
conservative instincts have provided a helpful 
commentary. The introduction, as in most of 
the books of the ‘‘ College Series,’’ may seem 
somewhat too short and concise. Theaverage 
teacher would probably prefer more help in 
the department of theatrical antiquities and 
something less in the matter of syntax, but 
that may be said of all Plautine literature. 





* Tue Captives AND TRiINUMMUS OF PLauTus. Zdited by 
E. P. Morris. Professor of Latin in Yale College. * Col- 
lege Series of Latin Authors.’”’ (Ginn & Co. 1898.) 
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Professor Morris has given what may be called 
a fair amount of’his space.to this subject, and 
college students: advanced enough to read 
Plautus can find further light elsewhere. 

There has long been a need of a good edi- 
tion, fitted for use in American schools, of the 
Odyssey; and the new volume by Professors 
Seymour and Perrin* will be widely welcome. 
Both editors have already -had experience in 
editing Homer for school and college use, and 
are here on familiar ground. It hardly need 
be said that their work is accurate in detail 
and comprehensive in scope, and presents the 
results of the very latest studies. Many of the 
illustrations are from hitherto unpublished 
photographs collected by Dr. Dérpfeld and 
others. Two criticisms occur to the reviewer. 
The Introduction, as in Professor Seymour’s 
school Iliad, is printed in unattractive form. 
In order to save space a small type has been 
used, and few subtitles occur. The result is 
singularly repellent, and a pupil can hardly be 
blamed if he hesitates to fill his cup at so dark 
a pool. Thesecond objection is still more rad- 
ical.. A story of Odysseus without Nausicaa! 
The whole of the Telemachy is a poor substi- 
tute for the most charming episude inthe poem. 
It was omitted, perhaps, because it is included 
in Professor Merriam’s ‘‘ Pheacian Episode’’; 
but its absence is a serious mistake, which will 
undoubtedly have to be repaired in the near 
future. 

In all ancient literature there are no writings 
which more deserve the name of ** human doc- 
uments’’ than Cicero’s letters. Dr. Abbott’s + 
selections from the correspondence and his 
comments upon them are well adapted to show 
those traits which have endeared the letters to 
all readers. The edition which has probably 
been most used in American schools heretofore 
is Professor Tyrell’s ‘‘ Cicero in His Letters.”’ 
It is not too much to say that Dr. Abbott has 
produced a more workmanlike volume, and 
one much better adapted to the needs of the 
classroom. His notes are singularly discreet, 
and the Introduction is a storehouse of infor- 
mation. These are features more helpful to 
the average student than the brilliant style of 
Professor Tyrell and the mountains of erudi- 
tion with which he sometimes buries a trifle in 
the text. Every reader finds his own difficul- 
ties in the idioms, ellipses, hints and allusions 
of so subtle a stylist as Cicero. But Dr. 





* E1GuHT Books or Homer’s Opyssty. Edited for the use 
of Schools, by Bernadotte Perrin and Thomas Day Sey- 
mour. (Ginn & Co. 1897.) 

+ Sriectep Letters or Cicero. Edited by Frank Frost 
Abbott, Professor of Latin in the Uninersity of Chicago. 
** College Series of Latin Authors.’’? (Ginn & Co, 1897.) 
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Abbott seems more often to seize the difficult 
points and to supply the needful help than the 
older editor. A few mistakes have already 
been pointed out in the many items of the in- 
troduction. Isit notan error also to state that 
Cicero made the acquaintance of Atticus in 
Athens (page xvi)? Nepos seems clearly to im- 
ply that they were schoolmates in boyhood. 

Among the curious products which the study 
of Latin yields not the least remarkable is a 
little handbook recently compiled for the ben- 
fit of intending doctors and druggists.* It is 
an excellent illustration of the economy of 
effort;and one must admit that its theory is cor- 
rect, even tho the actual practice approaches 
high comedy. What is the use of acqui- 
ring the ordinary Ciceronian or Cesarean vo- 
cabulary, largely literary or military terms, 
when your main interest is in pills, powders 
and bones? 

One can learn to decline guinina just as easily 
as puella—more easily, in fact, and it shows 
the first declension just as well. Yet it stirs 
one’s risibles to find an old friend disguised in 
the sentence, ‘‘Auris est divisa in partes tres,” 
or to think of handling pedagogically such 
material as ‘‘ Agricola grana quinine decem 
sumpsit,’’ or ‘‘ Nauta vetus potione spiritus fru- 
menti inebriatus erat.’’ Many of the reading 
exercises are prescriptions, and there are ana- 
tomical. vocabularies with separate sets of ex- 
ercises on them—gruesome, no doubt, but, it 
is to be hoped, rigidly scientific. Who knows 
but that the principle may be extended, and 
that every pupil in the future may find his 
parsing determined for him by his choice of a 
profession ? 

On the outer boundary of classical studies 
are two books+t which have recently been 
printed, containing selections from Pope’s 
translation of the Iliad. Wery wisely the ma- 
jority of our best colleges have united in re- 
quiring the study of certain selections from 
English literature as a part of the preparation 
in English to be given those intending to enter 
college. These books contain the portions of - 
Pope’s [liad (Books I, VI, XXII, XXIV), which 
have been recommended by the commission in 
charge of the matter, and might be thought, 
therefore, to belong properly to the domain of 
English study exclusively. But no teacher of 





* ELEMENTS OF ‘LaTIN FOR STUrENTS OF MEDICINE AND 
Puarmacy.. By Geo. D. Crothers and Hiram H. Bice. 
(The F. A. Davis Company, New York ) 

+ Pore’sIniap. Booxs I, VI, XXII. XXIV. Edited by 
Wm. H. Maxwell and Percival Chubs. ‘* Longmans’s 
English Classics (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

Porg’s Ittap. Boxs I, VI, XXUi, XXIV. Edited by 
Wm. Tappan. ‘Standard English Classics.” (Ginn & 
Co.) 
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the classics can fail to be interested in them. 
The time is close at hand, it is often asserted, 
when the Greek anid Latin classics will be 
taught from translations only,and it is instruct- 
ive to observe the methods which teachers of 
acknowledged skill and high authority recom- 
mend for such a purpose. The prevailing tend- 
ency is best observed in the edition of Dr. 
Maxwell and Professor Chubb, and it is a 
strong tendency toward overelaboration. This 
portion of Homer, it must be remembered, is 
only one out of seven works assigned for 
‘‘reading”’ and four for ‘‘ study’’ on the part 
of those who are examined for entrance to col- 
lege this year. And of course English is only 
one out of a long list of subjects in which 
the candidate, generally about eighteen years 
ef age, must pass. Yet in connection with 
this one division of his work the student is 
urged not merely to acquire a reasonable 
knowledge of the story of Troy and toread 
carefully the prescribed books, but also to 
memorize passages from Pope’s version, to 
study Homeric myth and legend (Miss Har- 
rison’s ‘‘ Myths of the Odyssey’’ is a sample 
of the books he is recommended to read on this 
subject), to reconstruct the Homeric world, 
and “‘ be in a modest way an original investiga- 
tor, and know for himself what the writing of 
reliable history means” (Gardiner’s ‘‘ New 
Chapters in Greek History,’’ and other works 
of the sort will afford him hints).: Further- 
more, he should have exercise in versification, 
and render selected Greek myths and legends 
in imitation of Pope’s manner. This will nat- 
urally demand a detailed study of Pope’s lan- 
guage and style, and that will lead toa study 
of other versions of Homer in English verse— 
Chapman, Cowper, Derby, Bryant. Lastly, he 
should study Pope’s age and the reflection of 
it in his writings. Lecky, Green, Pattison, 
are some of the authors whom he may consult 
on this head, and ‘‘Henry Esmond” (sic/) 
may profitably be read for a view of the social 
life of the period. In the name of all the 
muses. do our learned editors suppose that all 
this can, or will, or ought to be done by 
American boys and girls preparing for college? 
All roads lead to the end of the earth, we 
know; but isn’t it a very far cry from the Iliad 
to ‘‘Henry Esmond’? And why stop there? 
Why not make athorough study of Thackeray's 
manner:sms, and collect the quotations from 
Horace scattered in his works? In truth, Dr. 
Maxwell and Professor Chubb may say that 
any one who follows their instructions will 
have a liberal education, and may profitably 
jump the college to come. Mr.Tappan’s edition 
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of the same materia] is much more sensi- 
ble, and useful in the same proportion as it is 
less ambitious in its aims. But, after all, what 
is needed is simply the text with the simplest 
and most obvious explanations printed at the 
bottom of the page. Five pages of introduc- 
tion would have been ample space for giving 
the outline of the story of Troy, and even that 
could be dispensed with by mostteachers. The 
bane of classical studies has been the accumu- 
lation of useless lumber, and it is ill-aminous 
to find this blunder so unmistakably present in 
these exponents of the new method, if such 
they may be regarded. 





MATHEMATICS. 


THE output of mathematical text-books for 
1898 is small. We note a few of the most stri- 
king. 

AN ADVANCED ARITHMETIC. By G. A. Went- 
worth, A.M. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) Instructor 
Wentworth has gained skill by practice. He is 
the ‘‘ author of a series of text-books in mathe- 
matics’; he is asuccessful teacher in an excel- 
lent preparatory school. The Advanced Arith- 
metic is altogether an admirable book, proving 
that its compiler is a good teacher of elemen- 
tary mathematics. Algebraic notation is intro- 
duced, and why not? Perhaps the definition 
of exponent could be improved by stating that 
it is placed somewhat adove the number affected. 
The text always places it above, but the defini- 
tion simply requires the exponent to be placed 
‘‘at the right” of the number. With arbitrary 
symbols position must be exact, The introduc- 
tion of logarithms to facilitate computation is 
not without good reason. The theory of loga- 
rithms is algebraic; their use is mostly me- 
chanical. They can be used in arithmetic and, 
if so used, when algebra is reached only the 
theory need be given. The typography of the 
book, as of all Ginn & Co.’s issues, is beyond 
criticism. 

NEw ScHOOL ALGEBRA. Sy.G. A. Wentworth, 
A.M. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) The facility evinced 
in the ‘‘ Advanced Arithmetic” is seen here 
also; but there are questionable definitions and 
processes. Thedefinition of ‘‘ quantity” seems 
wholly inadequate. There are quantities be- 
yond naming which cannot be numbered, and 


‘algebra deals with these. The square root of 2, 


the base of the Napierian logarithms, the ratio 
of the circumference of a circle to its diameter 
—these are not numbers; they are quantities. 
Nor does it seem wise to make separate divi- 
sions for positive and negative results, integral 
and fractional equations, etc. It is doubtful 
whether anything is gained by considering 
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equations prior to a knowledge of algebraic 
expression. There is certainly much time lost, 
and time nowadays is an important element 
in the presentation of any subject: The treat- 
ment of radicals in the text is admirable, as is 
that of ‘‘imagaries’’; but the notion of ‘‘ num- 
ber’’ is lost entirely. Inthe discussion of se- 
ries pages 326 and 332 might well be omitted. 
The equations of §§ 309, 363, 364 comprise the 
relations between the elements of the series. 
The whole truth is therein; splitting it up into 
pages for literal hash does not help. The dis- 
cussions of Chapters XXIII and XXIV are 
meager and unsatisfactory. If the notion of 
variety and limit is introduced, why not ad- 
vance to the derivative, and so to Maclaurin’s 
Theorem? There is too much for a mere high 
school algebra; there is too little for an ad- 
vanced algebra. 

ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIG- 
ONOMETRY. By J. W. Nicholson, A.M, 
ZL.D., Professor of Mathematics, Louisiana 
State University. (The Macmillan Co.) 
This text claims in its preface to present 
‘* the common and most (!) essential elements.”’ 
The preface also calls attention to sections 
18, 20, 23, 25. These articles, with others 
closely associated with them,seem devised to ob- 
scure for the beginner some very simple things. 
Trigonometric functions are not hardto un- 
derstand; the primary functions are the ratios 
between certain lines. Article 69 of Dr. Nich- 
olson’s text might well have been placed ear- 
lier. The ‘brevity of life’’ and the multiplic- 
ity of things to be learned forbid making 
‘‘ whipped syllabubs”’ of definitions and func- 
tional relations. It is waste of time to define 
functions for acute angles, and then traverse 
the same ground for any angle. It isa need- 
less burden to put upon the primary functions 
the arbitrary notions ‘‘ adjacent’”’ and ‘‘ oppo- 
site.” The ‘‘ Trigonometric Circle” of § 23 is 
a device to help students remember absolutely 
worthless relations. The author states that he 
invented it in 1868; that was a thousand years 
too late. It would have jbeen admirable 
in the ninth century, when men had less 
to do and the world moved slowly. One 
who has taught mathematics for years grows 
wroth over such exhibitions as the lower 
half of page 9, in this text—a simple matter} 
phrased and fussed ‘‘ Principle’ and ‘‘ Cor,”’ 
until the young student loses perception of the 
matter to be taught. In § 96, Dr. Nicholson, 
following other writers of texts on trigonome- 
try, forgets that geometric relations have been 
fixed,and carefully redemonstrates what should 
bea familiar proposition of plane geometry. 
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The awkwardness of the beginning runs 
through the entire work. The Napierian Analo- 
gies are derived by a disconnected process, 
while by giving Gauss Equations the Napier- 
ian Analogies follow at once. The undue ex- 
pansion of details, the burden of non-essential 
relations, the general prolixity. of the work, 
forbid commendation. 

INTEGRAL CALcuLus. By Daniel Alexander 
Murray, Ph.D., \nstructorin Mathematics, Cor- 
nell University. (American Book Company.) 
The publishers of this text kindly furnish 
a ‘* book notice ’’ which, of value, doubtless, 
in many cases, is too vague for real worth. 
Historically the Jxtegral Calculus as a sum- 
mation preceded the “ Differential,’’ Cavalieri 
and others had sought and reached results be- 
fore Newton invented Fluxions or Liebnitz 
‘* Differentials.” As matters stand now, how- 
ever, the prime question of the /utegral Calculus 
is to ascertain the function from which a given 
differential sprang. The matter of summation 
enters with the discussion of the definite inte- 
gral.. While Dr. Murray’s arrangement is jus- 
tified historically, yet logically Chapter II 
should be Chapter I, and Chapter I should be 
Chapter III. Inone respect Dr. Murray’s text 
is admirable; the results of the integration are 
not given with the problems. In many recent 
texts the results printed with the problem ex- 
clude any effort on the part of the student. 
The discussion of integral curves and of ordi- 
nary differential equations is of value, and es- 
pecially useful to those who are to go forward 
in mathematics. The historical notes are to 
Cajori; it would have been better to refer to 
Rouse-Ball, whose ‘‘ History of Mathematics’’ 
is much more reliable. 





THE ‘Biographical Edition’? (Harper & 
Bros.)of Thackeray’s works, so called from the 
prefaces Mrs. Richmond Ritchie (Anne Thack- 
eray) furnishes to each volume, has advanced 
at this writing as far as a fourth book, in which 
The Memoirs of Barry Lyndon, The Fitz-boodle 
Papers, Catherineand some shorter matters are 
included. The edition is attractive in the de- 
tails pointed out by us in previous notices, tho 
we must again deprecate some omissions of 
Thackeray’s own illustrations, which, if com- 
pletely presented, would make the edition 
definitive. Mrs. Ritchie interests us greatly 
with her anecdotes of the period of her father’s 
life, when Barry Lyndon was in progress—a 
novel we are apt to slight, and to think of 
as a slight labor on its author’s hand. Asa 
fact the amount of ‘‘ reading up” that Thack- 
eray did was wide and close, in order toconvey 
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the correct pseudo-historical effect of passages 
in. the. life of the accomplished rascal giving 
the novel its lilt; and the adventures of the 
spirited Barry were not far from facts. Mrs. 
Ritchie refers Lyndon to an interloper in the 
Bowes family—or, rather, the Strathmore 
branch of it—who won the heart and ruined 
the life of the unlucky lady who be- 
stowed on him her hand and heart, final- 
ly escaping from him by a flight that 
saved her life. The famous episode of the 
secret execution of ‘‘ Princess Olivia’’ in the 
early part of Lyndon’s career is also noted as 
having its foundation in one of the tragedies 
of court life in Germany, during the reign of 
Frederick William of Wiirtemburg. Mrs. 
Ritchie records with some detail the friendship 
between Thackeray and Edward. Fitzgerald 
during these days, the accounts of which ‘‘show 
how hard he worked, and how much quill- 
driving is necessary to keepeven a modest 
household going in a little back street in Lon- 
don.’’ Of the novelet, Catherine, Mrs. Ritchie 
asserts that the mentioning of the name 
‘*Catherine Hayes’’ in ‘‘ Pendennis’ nearly 
brought her father a thrashing from some hot- 
blooded Irishmen who took the allusion as a 
personal reflection on the actual—and murder- 
ous—Catherine Hayes of the day. The ac- 
count of how Mr. Thackeray bearded one of 
these lions in his den, made conciliatory ex- 
planations and sent the enemy back to Ireland, 
cudgel and all, is characteristic of the man and 
the novelist. There are a number of draw- 
ings by Thackeray slipped into Mrs. Ritchie’s 
pages divertingly, including ‘‘The Battle 
of Jena,” and a comic alphabet as far as ‘‘F 
was forfry-pan,’’ drawn for Miss Thackeray’s 
own private instruction when a little girl. 


LEDDY MARGET. By L. B. Walford. (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50.) This 
is not, strictly speaking, a novel, but rather a 
study, carefully and somewhat successfully 
worked out, of an old woman good and true, 
who lives in the light of a vanished love, by 
which she is guided into countless byways of 
charity, sympathy and tender human kindness. 
She is a beautiful character; and while the 
book lacks enthralling interest, it has a gentle 
drawing power that takes the reader along 
with it to the sentimental closing scene, which 
just misses being ludicrous—a miss as good as 
a mile—and also just plays clear of effective 
tragedy. 

A ROMANCE OF SUMMER SEAS. By Varina 
Anne Jefferson-Davis. (Harper Brothers. 
$1.25.) Miss Davis, in this love story, has im- 
proved upon both the subject-matter and style 
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of ‘‘ The Veiled Doctor,’’ her first attempt at 
novel-writing. The chief attraction of the 
present romance lies in its descriptions of 
scenes and incidents of travel in the East, and 
its somewhat forceful tho. greatly exaggerated 
sketches of character. There is nothing prob- 
able in the main chain of facts imagined by 
Miss Davis in connection with her young Eng- 
lishman and his innocent traveling companion, 
a young girl. We need not. grumble on this 
score, however, since it is romance that we are 
led to expect by the title. The story is,-upon 
the whole, commonplace, neither very good nor 
very poor; a fair example of current. clever- 
ness, lacking every element of originality and 
magnetism. 


THE TEMPLE HARP. Sy the Rev. Thomas 


Nield. (Elmira, Mich. The Author.) In his 
preface to this volume of verses the author 


says: 
‘“‘In the following hymns the author’s heart 
has broken its alabaster box of ointment in the 
hope that its perfume may freshen other souls by 
leading them nearer toGod and Heaven.”’ 
How successful are the hymns thus released 
from confinement the reader may find out by a 
sample stanza or two: 
“ Rouse thee, brother! life is flitting: 
Spend no time in murdering time; 
Deem no labor unbefitting; 
Aught for Jesus is sublime.”’ 
‘“‘ Wilful, wayward, wandering soul, 
Thou art traveling toward a goal 
Where alone the wicked dwell, 
In the banishment of Hell.” 
The theology of the book is of the conservative 
sort found in the hymns of Watts as selected 
by Dr. Rippon. 


IN THE SARGASSO SEA. By Thomas A. Jan- 
vier. (Harper & Brothers. $1.25.) We 
should expect boys and young people general- 
ly to like this sea story immensely. It is thor- 
oughly well imagined and engagingly told. A 
youth who has just been graduated from a 
school of technology unwittingly takes passage 
on a slave-trader, and after a series of adven- 
tures pulls up in the Sargasso Sea, all alone 
on a wreck among a wilderness of wrecks. 
Here he lives a Crusoe life; and the account of 
his shifts and experiments, his failures and 
successes, leads onto a comfortable and at- 
tractive conclusion. It is a stirring and whole- 
some piece of light reading—good literature 
and good romance for young readers. 


MEG OF THE SCARLET Foot. By W. Edwards 
Tirebuck. (Harper & Brothers. $1.50.) Asa 
story of life in an English mining village, a 
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story dealing with elementary passions, igno- 
rance, superstition, and crude yet ruggedly 
forceful characters, this novel has many fine 
points. The love drama has for its people-in- 
chief Meg and her three suitors, and its inter- 
est comes of Meg’s struggles with the difficulty 
of choosing among them. A keen vision, 
rather than a broad one, shows itself in the de- 
lineation of characters, and in the grouping of 
incidents with which to force the effects de- 
sired. Most readers will be in sympathy with 
theauthor’s management of the outcome. As 
art, however, it shows the threadoare practice 
in killing off the people who cumber the way 
to a satisfactory outcome. 


THE HUNDRED AND OTHER STORIES. By Ger- 
trude Hall. (Harper & Brothers. $1.25.) Miss 
Hall’s literary style suits itself well to the sub- 
jects of her stories. In aword, her craftsman- 
ship is exceilent. Her prose smacks of poetry, 
and some of her sketches waver and shimmer 
on the outer limit of the fantastic. The human 
traits and passions dealt with by Miss Hall 
are found by her mostly in remote and umfex- 
pected nooks of character: she deals with gen- 
tle psychological surprises and subtle natural 
impulses in a way notably unusual. There 
may be touches of mannerism in her diction; 
but even.these bear the brush-marks of genius, 
and add a certain air of originality, or novelty 
atleast, to almost every page. We do not hesi- 
tate to say that these stories stand apart as ex- 
ceptionally superior art. 


Ye LyTTLeE SALEM MAIDE. By Pauline Brad- 
ford Mackie. (Boston and New York: Lamson, 
Wolffe & Co. $1.50.) This is a beautiful piece 
of book-making, and the story, so tastefully 
printed, is one of old Salem witchcraft days, a 
clearly drawn sketch of life under Cotton 
Mather’s colors. The romance is, of course. a 
trifle gruesome; but the atmosphere is some- 
what softened by distance. A pretty and good 
young girl is tried and condemned to death as 
a witch, but in due time is saved and restored 
to her father, whom she adores. Itis: ota 
love-story; the interest depends upon a suc- 
cesstul delineation of characters and scenes 
that were the growth of a strange local influ- 
ence in the progress of New England’s civili- 
zation. 


SToRIES OF STAR-LAND. By Mary Proctor. 
(New York: Potter & Putnam Company. 50 
cents.) The daughter of the late Richard A. 
Proctor has made up this little book of Stories 
of Star-Land from many sources. Fable, legend, 
folk-lore, poetry, science, myth are called upon 
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for contributions, all in one way or another 
connected with the impression made upon 
human imagination by observation and study 
of the ‘‘ starry firmament on high.” The book ., 
will be found pleasing and instructive for chil- 
dren, as a sort of temptation to early astro- 
nomical curiosity and investigation. There 
are many good and appropriate illustrations. 


JouHN SHIP, MARINER; or, By Dint of Valor. 
By Knarf Eliras. (New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. $1.25.) This is a rattling 
good sensational story of adventure by sea 
and land in the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; astory told, without literary pretension, 
for the story’s sake. There is a good deal of 
slashing and killing, there are many hair- 
breadth escapes; and through it all runs the 
romance of love and tender trust in the midst 
of storm and stress. As such tales go, it is ex- 
cellent; but such tales do not go very far be- 
yond the line of idie romance, in which we are 
not expected to linger after the reading is 
ended. 


THE FARRIER’S DoG AND His FELLOw. By 
Will Allen Dramgoole. (Boston: L. C. Page 
& Co.) A story like this has its attractions 
for young readers, and there is no harm in it. 
A man, a dog and a boy are the chief char- 
acters, around whom the author’s clevet fancy 
has drawn a set of circumstances that give 
opportunity for a lively play of warm senti- 
ment and sympathy. The illustrations go 
well with the story, and the little book should 
go well with young readers. 


FARM BALLADS. Sy Will Carleton. (Harper 


‘& Brothers. $1.25.) This is a new and revised 


edition of the series of popular ballads which 
began with ‘‘ Betsy and I are Out,’’and made 
Mr. Carleton a prominent figure in the field of 
so-called dialect poetry. Many of these Farm 
Ballads are brimful of homely bumpkin wit, 
humor and pathos, which will probably give 
them a long lease on popular attention, espe- 
cially as pieces for use in public readings and 
declamation. 


TueE Livinc AGE comes to us bound in the 
regular form, with the issue for the three 
months of the quarter ending with June, 1898. 
In addition to its English selections, this volume 
contains, running through six numbers, ‘‘ The 
Sketches,’’ fromthe French of Paul Bourget, 
and translations from Deutsche Revue, La Lec- 
ture, Nuova Antologia, Revue des Deux Mondes, 
and ‘‘Spanish Sketches,’’ from the French of 
Paul Loti. 
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The University Publishing Company of this 
city are bringing out a STANDARD LITERATURE 
SERIES, which is recommended by its cheap- 
ness as a valuable contribution to popular ac- 
quaintance with English and American litera- 
ture. The numbers before us are: THE LAST 
OF THE Mouicans, dy J. Fenimore Cooper. 
Condensed for Use in Schools, with Introduction 
and Notes; and TALEs OF a GRANDFATHER, dy 
Sir Walter Scott. Ten Selections for School 
Reading. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


WILLIAM Watson’s ‘‘Wordsworth’s Grave ’’. 
and ‘‘ Lachryme Musarum’’ are reprinted in 
the Zhe Bibelot for August. 


...-Mr. George W. Cable has lately returned 
to this country afterthree months in England, 
and is already engaged in preparations for a 
new book. 


...+'* The Modern History of the Island of 
Formosa’’ is in the hands of the printer now 
at Tokio, Japan. The author, Mr. James W. 
Davidson, is the United States Consular agent 
in the island. and during the recent rebellion 
was the only newspaper correspondent there. 


....-Mudie’s great library in London is said 
to have between 3.000,000 and 4,000,000 books in 
circulation. A staff of nearly 300 people is 
necessary to carry on the work of exchanging 
books for London subscribers, and sending out 
the thousands of volumes for the country de- 
partment. 


.. The Merchants’ Association of New York 
has just issued a little brechure entitled ** Sum- 
mer Days and Nights in New York,” which 
will be especially valuable for the visitor in 
New York during the hot season. An excellent 
map of the city, a list of the leading hotels and 
their prices, and a description of the summer 
resorts near the city, are a]l given. 


...The Grolier Club, of New York, will 
shortly publish ‘* Two Note-Books of Thomas 
Carlyle,” edited by Charles Eliot Norton. The 
period covered by these notes is from 1822 to 
1832—years which witnessed Carlyle’s mar- 
riage, the writing of ‘*Sartor Resartus,’’ 
‘* Life of Schiller,”’ and numerous essays. The 
volume is printed by the De Vinne Press. 


--The August number of the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews is largely taken up 
with the war. Readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
will be glad to find an illustrated article by 
Park Benjamin on ‘‘Our Eastern Squadron 
and Its Commodore,”’ while Winston Church- 
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ill gives in detail the clearest account of the 
destruction of Admiral Cervera's fleet. 


...eThere is a rumor in Boston that Horace 
E. Scudder, who has just returned from a 
year’s trip abroad, will not return to the editor- 
ship of the Atlantic Monthly. It is said, how- 
ever, that he will keep his connection with the 
publishing department of Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. The editorship of the Atlantic Monthly 
will remain in the hands of Mr. Page. 


...-An exceedingly valuable compendium 
of Oriental history has recently been publish- 
ed by Professor ‘Hummel, of Munich, in the 
series published by Goeschen in Stuttgart, No. 
43. It is entitled ‘‘ Geschichte des alten Morgen- 
landes,’’ and contains a splendid bird’s-eye view 
of the recent finds in Babylonia, Assyria, 
Egypt, Palestine, etc., together with a discus- 
sion of the light they have shed on Oriental 
history. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
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EDITORIALS. 


THE PEACE OF GOD AND THE 
PEACE OF MAN. 


War between men and men is concluded 
by terms of peace. There are mutual agree- 
ments. Each yields something, and if one 
yields more than the other, yet the victor 
yields something to save the honor of the 
conquered party, which yields more unwill- 
ingly. There is, or should be, a curtesy be- 
tween the two in making terms of peace. 

But peace between God and man 1s con- 
cluded on the terms of unconditional sur- 
render—nothing less. Further than this, it 
is a heart surrender, not a surrender of mere 
material forces. The surrender is gladly 
made, not like terms of peace between na- 
tions after war, when the conquered party 
only yields to force yet declares he was: in 
the right, but cheerfully as if in triumph, 
owning that the enmity with God was all 
wrong, and that now God’s conquest of the 
soulis its best blessing. So the man who 
comes into peace with God yields everything, 
all he has, all he is. He holds back no fort, 
no arms, no wealth, no energy. He promises 
it all to the God into whose new service he 
has come. 

Soin terms of peace between nations at 
war there is humiliation to the conquered 
party. Spain feels humiliated; so did France 
in 1870, when peace was made in Paris. But 
when a man comes into peace with God the 
days of his humiliation are over. He now 
feels himself a freeman. He has become a 
son of God, and his heir. He has been both 
enfranchised and adopted, and Jesus becomes 
his Elder Brother. He counts his years from 
his new birthday, his independence day. A 
great love comes into his soul for his God 
and Savior, and he thrills with joy over the 
absolute, complete and unconditional sur- 
render which constituted the terms of his 
peace with God. 

When a victorious nation makes peace 
with a conquered one it considers chiefly its 
own interests. It takes an indemnity, or it 
takes territory or forts or arms, for its own 
advantage, and does not consider the advan- 
tage of its foe. It does not put into its 


terms of peace what will be useful to the 
vanquished party, but only to itself. This is 
the universal rule in such treaties between 
men. 

When God makes peace with men he pro- 
vides not first for his own dignity and honor, 
but for the welfare, the very salvation of his 
late enemies, His whole heart is in their in- 
terests, He wants to adopt them as his sons. 
He wants to save them from every imaginable 
evil. So his messengers are constantly call- 
ing on the enemies to lay down their arms, 
and are promising not mere truce but even 
Heaven. God does not take so much as he 
gives. He gives ‘‘all things ’’ to those who 
yield, the world, life, death, things present, 
things to come, nothing withheld, not even 
the sacrifice of his own Son. So generous 
are the terms of the peace of God. 





COLONEL ROOSEVELT’S LET- 
TERS. 


COLONEL ROOSEVELT deserves well of the 


Republic. He always does. He has never 
failed. He does his duty without regard to 
party, without regard to himself, without re- 
gard to red tape, without regard to anything 
but the interest of the people. During the 
last week two letters of his have been pub- 
lished, both’of which are for the public serv- 
ice, and one of them pre-eminently so; and 
if he has been rebuked for them it is not to 
his discredit. 

The more important of these letters was 
addressed to General Shafter. In that let- 
ter he urged that the army at Santiago 
should be immediately removed from Cuba 
on account of the prevalence of malarial 
fever. He told the general in command 
that if it were kept in Cuba there would be 
an appalling disaster. He protested against 
the troops being sent further into the inte- 
rior, and concluded by saying: 

‘*T write only because I cannot see our men, 
who have fought so bravely, and who have 
endured extreme hardship and danger so 
uncomplainingly, go to destruction without 
striving, so far as lies in me, toavert a doom as 
fearful, as it is unnecessary and undeserved.” 
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This letter was followed by an extraordinary 
communication addressed to General Shafter 
by the officers commanding the various. bri- 
gades and divisions of the army of occupation 
in Cuba, unanimously declaring that the army 
should at once be taken out of Cuba; and 
they conclude in language which seems to 
have the ring of Colonel Roosevelt’s style: 

‘‘This army must be moved at once or per- 
ish. Asthe army can be safely moved now, 
the persons responsible for preventing such a 
move will be responsible tor the unnecessary 
loss of many thousands of lives.”’ 


These letters were published, we do not 
know by whose authority, but much to 
the displeasure of the War Department. 
The result has been an immediate order to 
have the army moved North, leaving a cer- 
tain number of immune regiments to act as 
a garrison, In all this Colonel Roosevelt 
was not alone, but he wasthe spokesman and 
apparently the courageous leader of the 
officers of the army. 

For a_ second letter, addressed to the 
Secretary of War, Colonel Roosevelt has 
received a public reprimand, which appears 


to have been undeserved. On July 23d he 
wrote a personal letter to Secretary Alger, 
‘‘with the knowledge and approval of Gen- 
eral Wheeler,” in which he urged that most 
of the regulars and the cavalry division, inclu- 
ding the Rough Riders, be sent to Porto 


Rico. In it he spoke of these Rough Riders 
as being ‘‘as good as any regulars and three 
times as good as any State troops.’’ He 
spoke now not as colonel of that regiment, 
but as colonel commanding the Second 
Cavalry brigade. A portion of this private 
letter the Secretary of War has published, 
with his reprimand, himself giving to the 
public what would otherwise never have seen 
the light. It is perfectly evident that 
Colonel Roosevelt did not intend to dispar- 
age the State troops, which are necessarily 
imperfectly drilled and hardened; and what 
he meant he explained by saying that ‘this 
cavalry division, close to four thousand men, 
would be worth easily any ten thousand Na- 
tional Guards [infantry], armed with black 
powder Springfields or other archaic weap- 
Ons,”’ 

We are sorry that Secretary Alger has 
published this letter, and with it his rebuke. 
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The country is not going to condemn Colonel 
Roosevelt for writing such a letter, or for 
giving such advice, or for saying that these 
four thousand cavalry, most of them belong- 
ing to the regular army, thoroughly hardened 
and equipped with best weapons, are very 
much more valuable than the new. State 
troops, admirably as they have done their 
work. Just now, when several bad blunders 
have been made in provision for sick soldiers 
sent home, our people cannot rebuke 
Colonel Roosevelt for giving his advice to 
his superiorsin a plain, straightforward way, 
and without tying up his advice in circum- 
locutions of red tape. 





THE MASK OF COMITY. 


Dr. ROBERT F. CoyLe, of Oakland, Cal., 
who has just declined a call to the pastorate 
of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church 
in this city does not believe in Church comity, 
but frankly affirms his conviction that it is a 
humbug. In an interview for the Church 
Economist he says that ‘‘it is all very well 
to talk about, but it does not work in prac- 
tice.” Asindicating his knowledge of the 
subject, he states that he was chairman of 
the Committee on Church Comity, which 
met chiefly to accommodate the Congrega-. 
tionalists, who were always taking about 
the subject, tho, so far as he could see, they 
did not practice it any better than some 
others who didn’t talk asmuch. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, they got the advantage every time, 
and that came to be so monotonous that he 
finally gave it up, ‘‘ pulled downthe mask,” 
and pronounced it all ‘‘ a humbug.”’ 

Possibly the Congregationalists of the 
Pacific Slcpe had learned a lesson from the 
course of their Presbyterian brethren in this 
vicinity a century ago, when, under the 
Plan of Union, Congregationalism west of 
New England was swallowed up, imparting, 
however, a very important element to Pres- 
byterian church life, so that numbers of 
prominent Presbyterian churches in this re- 
gion have to this day a strong Congregational 
element, even in their sessions or in their 
boards of trustees. The Presbyterians of the 
Pacific Coast may take comfort from their 
Church on the Atlantic border. 

Entirely apart from this question of give 
and take, all this seems to argue a 
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misconception of the true nature of comity. 
Comity does not require that any denomina- 
tion shall cease to be aggressive in the inter- 
ests of its own belief or form of government. 
Each is entirely free to affirm its own divine 
right to as full an extent as possible, con- 
sistent with common curtesy to its neigh- 
bors. That curtesy may not always make 
the same requirements, but may vary ac- 
cording to time and place. Comity under 
one set of circumstances may be very differ- 
ent from comity under entirely different con- 
ditions. The object of committees and con- 
ferences on comity is to find out what these 
differences are, and what means or methods 
can be devised for meeting the difficulties. 
There are and can be no general rules which 
will not furnish a great number of excep- 
tions, so many as practically to do away 
with the rules; but that need not interfere 
with a curteous consideration of the ques- 
tion. 

There is, however, an absolute essential 
to any successful consideration of comity, 
and that is mutual respect. If any one de- 
nomination goes into a conference with a 


positive conviction that it has a system or 
method which absolutely must rule in the 
‘long run, and agrees to waive something 
now only for the purpose of getting a greater 
advantage a little later on, it had better stay 


out. Honesty is better than a masked com- 
ity. If comity wasa mask it was well that Dr. 
Coyle pulled it off, tho whether from his own 
actions or from those of his rival Congrega- 
tionalists, hedoes notsay. Through all this, 
however, good will come. A healthy rivalry 
is good. It is well to provoke one another 
unto good works, but we notice that the 
Apostle put love before the good works. 





THE PHILIPPINES. 


Spain accepts the terms offered by the 
United States. It is now important to con- 
sider those terms once more trom our side. 

There can be no question or discussion of 
the terms so far as they concern the Spanish 
possessions in the West Indies. It is settled 
that Spain must withdraw completely from 
the Western Hemisphere. Cuba may belong 
to Cuba, but the other Spanish islands must 
belong to the United Siates. Of that no 
more need be said. What may be the eti- 
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quet of the Spanish withdrawal we do not 
cate—with what arms or flags or pomp. Any- 
thing to salve pride we may yield, if Spain 
‘will only go. 

But as to the Philippines and the adjacent 
Caroline and Ladrone Islands, the solution 
is not so easy, and is not defined in the con- 
ditions offered to Spain. It is clear that 
President McKinley was not yet informed of 
essential facts, and could only lay down this 
much—that we should hold and keep Manila 
and a port in the Ladrones, and that the 
final decision about the Philippines, which 
we suppose include the smaller groups, shall 
be settled by commissioners. Those com- 
missioners will be both American and Span- 
ish; but the American commissioners will be 
in a position to dictate the terms which 
Spain must accept, because not to accept 
them will be the renewal of the war. 

Now we wish to lay down once more what 
must not be the final conditions—¢hese zslands 
must not revertto Spanish tyranny. We do not 
now say that they must be held by the United 
States, altho that is the natural conclusion, 
and one not to becarefully avoided. If they 
should all come to us, that would be the bet- 
terfor them, notthe worse, and therefore the 
better for us. But we donot seek them; we 
only must not reject them, and above all, we 
must not restore them to Spain. They may 
become independent, under our protection, 
or under some other or larger protection, 
if it seems best, or they may become Ameri- 
can colonies, governed directly by us; but 
Spanish they must not be. That would be 
cruel and nothing short of treachery to the 
inhabitants, It will be the duty of the com- 
missioners—and by that we mean the Ameri- 
can commissioners—to devise a form of gov- 
ernment that will be best for these islands, 
for the general justice of which, at least, we 
shall be responsible, and not Spain. 

Take, for example, the Caroline Islands. 
For uncounted centuries the people had been 
independent savages. Then we Americans 
came and gave the people Christianity and a 
written language and the rudiments of civili- 
zation. Any other nation would have raised 
its flag over the islands; but that was not our 
way. Then Germany and Spain, finding them 
unstolen, each claimed them by right of dis- 
covery long ago. We did not protest as we 
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ought to have done. Spain, it was decided 
in the arbitration, had the better of the two 
foundationless claims. So Spain took the 
islands, drove out our American citizens, 


forbade their vessel to visit the islands, and - 


began a system of characteristic oppression. 
Now, we suppose, our navy has taken 
possession again, amid the rejoicings of the 
people. Shall we now restore the Carolines 
to Spain? It would be a wrong and a dis- 
grace to us. We must keep then, for they 
cannot remain any longer independent, we 
fear. 

One other point we would bring most 
clearly to the attention of our State De- 
partment in considering conditions of peace, 
and that is the deliverance of the multitude 
of political prisoners from Cuba in the dun- 
geons of Ceuta and Fernando Po. They 
must not be forgotten. They are men who 
have loved liberty, and suffer for it. They 
are incarcerated by the hundreds under 
cruel conditions. They must be released, 
and we must see to it that this is done—done 
under our own supervision, that none be 
overlooked. This is one of the essential 
conditions of peace; we do not care for the 
furbelows. 





RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. 


THERE is no doubt that the tension be- 
tween Russia and England is increasing, and 
that there must come soon a rupture or some 
sort of a settlement. The present situation 
differs from any that has preceded in its 
complexity. It is not now a question of a 
single location, as it has usually been, but of 
every point where the two Governments 
come in contact. 

For the moment China is most in evidence. 
Russia’s aggressions there are well known. 
She has practically seized Manchuria; has 
established a fortified post on the China Sea, 
within easy reach of Peking; has secured 
concessions for railways into the very heart 
of China, to be under the exclusive control 
of Russian officers, and has repeatedly sought 
to block English concessions and oust Erg- 
lish officials. The latest move, forbidding 
the Peking Government to secure from an 
English bank a loan on the security of a rail- 
way to Newchwang, a port where by far the 
largest part of the trade is American, has 
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roused the British as nothing else has; and 
it looks as if they were convinced that they 
must make a stand for the freedom of Chi- 
nese trade, or lose it altogether. 

Turning west, the situation is very uncer- 
tain, With a Russian railway already reach- 
ing the border of Chinese Turkestan, and 
another soon to come within a short march 
of Herat, while a Russian flotilla penetrates 
to the center of Northeastern Turkestan, 
that country will soon be as completely open 
as Manchuria. With the Afghans and the 
Pathan tribes in close relations to Russia, and 
under the peculiar influence of Russian gold, 
Russian Asiatic semibarbarism and Russian 
indomitable military power, the defense of the 
North Indian border will become a matter of 
no small difficulty. The Slav is past mas- 
ter inthe art of fomenting disturbances in 
other countries, and the Russian has served 
his apprenticeship in this in Greece, Bui- 
garia and Persia, as well as India. It 
would be no difficult thing for her to per- 
suade the Moslems of India that their 
brethren of Bokhara suffered less than they 
from Western aggression, and even Hindu- 
ism might get concessions from St. Peters- 
burg which London would refuse. 

Not far from Afghanistan is Persia, and 
there, according to report, Russia has for- 
bidden the Shah to accept a loan from an 
English bank, while her protectorate over 
the Nestorian Christians is apparently defi- 
nitely arranged. For some time there have 
been rumors of Russian movements along the 
Red Sea. Russian scientific expeditions 
have been exploring its littoral, and now 
comes the statement that she has demanded 
Raheita, on the Strait of Bab-el Mandeb, 
which will enable her to share with England 
the control of the entrance to the Red Sea. 
Italy, it is said, has refused it; but does 
Italy own it? Menelek, it may be, will dis- 
pute the claim; and Russia's “ utility man,”’ 
Count Leontieff, whom the Abyssinian Negus 
has dubbed Governor of the Equatorial Prov- 
inces of Abyssinia, extending to the banks of 
the Nile, will doubtless help his master to 
make good the claim, perhaps by making a 
diversion when General Kitchener has con- 
quered Khartiim and is advancing on Fa- 
The various embassages between 
Abyssinia and St. Petersburg for these past 
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years have not been without their purpose, 
and Russia at Raheita and France at Jibutil 
will go far to neutralize England at Perim. 

The one thing evident from all this is 
that Russia is closing in around England's 
‘Asiatic Empire. Hitherto her advance has 
been slow and cautious. It looks now as if 
it were becoming rapid and reckless. The 
English Government has yielded so many 
times that Count Muravieff seems to think 
that it will again. Lord Salisbury has 
spoken strongly; but will his acts correspond 
to his words? It is reported, with how much 
of foundation it is difficult to say, that the 
influence that has proved strongest has been 
the personal will of Queen Victoria, who has 
determined that she will have no war with 
Russia during her reign. It may be neces- 
sary for Lord Salisbury to say toher, as Mr. 
Gladstone did once, ‘‘You must,’’ and to 
her indignant inquiry, ‘‘ Why ‘must?’”’ an- 
swer, ‘‘ Because the people rule, and: they 
say ‘must.’” It may be significant in this 
connection that the Princess of Wales has 
made a hurried and unexpected visit to Co- 
penhagen, to meet the Empress Dowager, her 
sister. If war can be averted, well; but bet- 
ter war than that China, Persia and Afghan- 
istan be made Russian dependencies, and 
English rule in India be shaken. Russian 
rule means civil and religious slavery; Eng- 
lish rule means good government, free com- 
merce and religious liberty. May it be that 
for sucha time as this the American flag 
floats at the Philippines, and an American 
fleet more powerful than any in those waters, 
except that of England, is within reach of 
Port Arthur and Vladivostock ? 





THE President’s terms offered to Spain are 
not kept concealed, but are published imme- 
diately for the information of the people. 
This is a remarkable fact, one new in diplo- 
macy. In Europethey would be known only 
to the responsible Cabinet. Here not even 
the Senate is called together to discuss them 
in secret session; but the whole people, who 
are really the rulers, are taken into the Pres- 
ident’s confidence, and so the whole world. 
It is agreeable to observe how readily our 
people accept the waiving of all pecuniary 
indemnity for the loss of the ‘‘ Maine”’ or 
the costofthe war. That, too, is novel and 
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right. Nor do our people at all question 
the terms as to Cuba, which is to be evacu- 
ated by Spain, but not annexed, at least at 
present, by the United States. We stand by 
our original pledge in going to war. Equally 
everybody now approves the cession to the 
United States of Porto Rico and the other 
little islands in the West Indies. Even the 
Little Americans are silenced by events; and 
our people, if they are a bit uncertain about 
what ought to be done with the Caroline 
Islands, for which they care more than for 
the Ladrones, are satisfied with the terms as 
to the Philippines. We are to ‘‘ occupy and 
hold’’ Manila, while the peace commission- 
ers ‘‘shall determine the control, disposition 
and government of the Philippines.’’ That 
is broad enough. It does not give the 
islands back to Spain. They will never again 
revert to her uncontrolled sovereignty, and 
faith with the Philippine revolutionists will 
be kept. 





SoME of the European papers which have 
been loudest in denouncing us for greed of 
acquisition, now express the hope that we 
will be generous in dealing with Spain asa 
suppliant for peace. We can afford to be 
generous, so far as our own interests are 
concerned. But we _ have other inter- 
ests in our keeping—those of the peoples 
whom we have freed from Spanish tyranny 
and rapacity. We cannot afford to be gen- 
erous at their expense. We cheerfully give 
up our claim for money indemnity, to which, 
according to recent precedents, we are en- 
titled. We are willingto let our unproved 
claim to compensation for the loss of the 
‘*Maine’’ go unrequited; but we do not see 
how we can beso generous to Spain as to give 
her back any of the islands we have rescued 
from her misgovernment. We do not care 
to enrich ourselves. We do not want Porto 
Rico or the Philippines for what we can get 
out of them, but rather for what we can give 
them. There is no abler or more impartial 
paper in Europe than Zhe Spectator. It 
voices, at all events, the best and noblest 
sentiment of England. On the point of gen- 
erosity respecting Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines, it says: 


‘*It means that Spain should recover full 
authority over eight millions of dark persons 
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whom she has for three hundred years so gov- 
erned that, as Mr. Foreman testifies, the chil- 
dren fly with shrieks if they see a ‘‘ Castilian,” 
and should recover. it at the very moment 
when every virtue as well as every vice in a 
Spaniard will incline him toward severity in 
punishment. . . Itmeans that Americans, 
having encouraged them to revolt, are to 
hand over the two millions of Tagals to a na- 
tion which regards their revolt not only as a 
crime—that is usual—but as an unparalleled 
insolence calling aloud for chastisement. It 
means that the United States, which of all 
Powers should keep engagements because of 
her relation to the two continents in which she 
claims hegemony, are to betray Aguinaldo and 
the whole tribe of Tagals, two millions of dark 
people who have accepted Christianity and 
display many considerable qualities, . 
into those Spaniards’ hands. America may be 
compelled by a Continental coalition to do this 
thing and yet be blameless, for there can be 
no sin where there is no will; but to do it vol- 
untarily under the false plea of ‘‘ generosity”’ 
would be nothing less than a.baseness. She had 
better even partition the islands among the 
great Powers, tho, as we maintain, she is 
bound, having upset a bad civilization, to pro- 
vide a good one, and not to shirk responsibil- 
ities which, from the moment Admiral Dewey 
broke into the harbor of Manila, she took upon 
herself.’’ 


We have no right to turn the peoples we 
have rescued back into a state of slavery. 





IN the confusion of a sudden war no doubt 
some accidents are unavoidable; . but the 
mismanagement which sent the transports 
‘‘Seneca’’and ‘‘Concho’’ from Santiago to 
New York with sick and wounded on board 
without proper provision for their comfort, was 
not accident but most reprehensible blunder, 
for which some one isto blame. The Sec- 
retary of War publishes a statement which 
partly, but not wholly,excuses these blunders. 
We do not doubt that he recognizes that 
there is serious blame somewhere, and that he 
will see that the investigation is made very 
thorough, It willappear difficult to relieve the 
Medical Department of blame,or to put it all 
upon the captains of the transports. It was 
some surgeon’s business to see to it that the 
sick and wounded were supplied with all at- 
tention and provision for their comfort. 
We see that in the case of the ‘*Concho’”’ 
the surgeon in charge is accused of neglect- 
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ing the sick, a charge which he denies, Here 
is a special case for investigation. The Sec- 
retary of War, through Adjutant-General 
Corbin; has directed that hereafter no sick 
be sent on transports without being provided 
for properly. But such an order ought not 
to have been necessary. Possibly such 
blunders as the failure to land provisions 
from one vessel, and bringing them back 
spoiled, or toland a pontoon bridge from an- 
other, may find a reasonable excuse, But our 
people will be very slow to accept any excuses 
for neglect of our sick and wounded soldiers, 





WE have been informed by private cor- 
respondence from some of our soldiers at the 
front that they are detailed by their officers 
to serve behind the counters of the canteens 
as bar-tenders, in spite of their protests, in 
disobedience to their home training and their 
conscience. Some of them have b2en placed 
in the guard-house because they chose to 
obey their conscience rather than the arbi- 
trary authority of their officers—an authority 
which our laws surely never created, and a 
service for which our Christian boys never 
enlisted. This sort of thing is an cutrage 
that must be stopped. There has been oc- 
casion for serious criticism in connection 
with the care given our soldier boys on the 
‘‘Seneca”” and the ‘*Concho’’; and the 
neglect, whether by blunder or by fault, is 
being investigated. But no preliminary in- 
vestigation is needed as to the regimental 
barrooms, and an order ought to come from 
headquarters which shall, at least, relieve 
soldiers from compulsory service as_ bar- 
tenders. The canteen is the sutlery of our 
Civil War with the addition of a bar, and 
this addition is an injury and a wrong; and 
we appeal to Washington for its removal. 





THE question of naming the new vessels of 
the navy is not an altogether unimportant mat- 
ter. Onthe score of convenience we could 
have wished that Congress had observed the 
rule already established, which gave the 
names of States to battle-ships, and allowed 
the monitors such designations as the ‘‘ Ter- 
ror,’’ the ‘‘Amphitrite,’’ the ‘‘ Puritan,’’ 
etc. Under the last act of Congress, making 
appropriations for additions to the navy, it 
was provided that battle-ships and monitors 
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hereafter constructed shall take the names of 
States until those names are all exhausted. It 
is a pity that we could not have had uniform- 
ity; but inasmuch as Congress has decreed 
a change, would it not be well that the 
names of the existing monitors should be 
changed so as to correspond to the new 
rule? Let the ‘‘Miatonomah,’’ ‘‘Monad- 
nock,” ‘‘ Terror,” ‘‘ Puritan,” ‘‘Monterey”’ 
and ‘‘Amphitrite’’ be rechristened with 
the names of six States. It is a conven- 
ience to the public to have names which 
really designate the class of vessels to 
which they belong. We know that the ‘‘In- 
diana ’’ and the ‘‘ Oregon ”’ are battle-ships; 
that the ‘‘New York,’’ the ‘‘ Brooklyn,” 
and the ‘‘Boston’’ are cruisers; that the 
‘*Foote,’’ the ‘* Cushing” and the ‘‘ Porter” 
are torpedo-boats, and that the ‘‘ Benning- 
ton,’’ the ‘‘ Machias’’ and the ‘‘ Yorktown’”’ 
are gunboats. It is well that some such 
order of designation should be maintained. 
The Navy Department has wisely changed 
the plans of the new battle-ships so as to 
provide for a higher rate of speed. In the 
present war it has been proved that speed is 
an extremely important point ina war-ship, 
second only, perhaps, to that of guns. Of 
course in heavily armored ships, which carry 
the heaviest batteries, speed must become a 
secondary matter, while it is of the first im- 
portance in cruisers, whose armor is much 
lighter and whose batteries are not so 
heavy. This is. why it isimportant to have 
ships of all classes. Ofcourse it is desirable 
to have as great a rate of speed in battle- 
ships as possible. It has proved an exceed- 
ingly valuable quality in the ‘* Oregon,’’ for 
example. 





WHATEVER discredit friars or priests have 
done to the Roman Catholic Church has 
‘been in countries where they are supported 
by the State, and so assume to rule the State, 
as in the Philippines, where the Archbishop 
is the real head of the Government. We do 
not blame them for believing that they will 
be worse off under a Government that leaves 
themto the support of the people. Protes- 
tancs thought so in Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut when the State ceased to support 
the Church. They thought the reformers 
of those days were infidels; but they have 
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learned that the best defense of the Church 
comes from the free support of the people. 
Chaplain Chidwick, formerly of the “ Maine,”’ 
has given some advice of this sort to the 
priests of Porto Rico that will do them good. 
The wise Pope at Rome has some under- 
standing of this when he asks the President 
of the United States to protect the clergy of 
Manila and Luzon against the violence of 
Aguinaldo’s followers, who ought to be their 
best friends. We can imagine with what dis- 
may the Archbishop of Manila, who has been 
fulminating socrazily against the Americans, 
will learn of this act of the Pope, and with 
what delight he will unlearn his folly when 
he finds Catholic generals and chaplains 
among the American troops, and his priests 
and churches protected by American arms 
and institutions. 





WE are in the thick of chemical discovery. 
Scarcely have we added helium and argon 
and neon and metargon to the list of ele- 
ments when the announcement comes that 
three Italian chemists, at work spectroscopic- 
ally on the gases from volcanic vents, have 
almost caught that other evasive solar gas, 
coronium, hitherto known only by its green 
line as found in the sun’s corona. They 
have not yet isolated the gas, but they have 
obtained its spectrum in these terrestrial 
gases, and the rest will follow if they have 
made no mistake. A much more important 
chemical discovery is announced from Ger- 
many, that of the preduction by synthesis of 
albumen, which is the same thing as the 
white of anegg, and the most valuable for 
nutrition of all the nitrogenous products. 
Dr. Lilienfeld, a young Austrian chemist, 
claims the discovery, and says he can make 
artificial, but eatable, albumen from waste 
products ata fifth of the cost of the albumen 
of meat. He claims to make it out of inor- 
ganic material—from phenol, amydo-acetic 
acid and phosphoro-chloric acid. This will, 
if substantiated, be a discovery of the very 
first importance scientifically as well as 
economically, because it goes so far in out- 
witting the mystery of life. We shall be glad 
to hear from some of our American chemists 
on these subjects, as they seem to have hard- 
ly kept pace with their brethren in astronomy 
and physics in the way of discovery. 
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WE have a note from the Rev. A, T. 
Clarke, who represented the Alabama Con- 
vention at the Congregational National 
Council in Portland, Ore., asking us to cor- 
rect a statement made there, and in our col- 
umns also, as to the membership of that 
Convention. The statement was that the 
Convention (white) had about 80 churches 
and 2,500 members, while the Alabama As- 
sociation (colored) had about 20 churches 
and 1,500 members. Mr. Clarke sends usa 
table of the members of each bcdy, from 
which he makes the membership of the Con- 
vention to be 3,409, and that of the Associa- 
tion to be 1,226. Mr. Clarke’s figures are 
nearly correct. He omitted one church 
(Fairford, 35 members) from his Association 
list, which makes the total 1,261. Seven 
other churches in Alabama, connected with 
the American Missionary Association, but 
which do not seem to be members of the 
Alabama Association, were doubtless in mind 
when the figures were given, and would bring 
its figures up to 1,482. But the number of 
the Convention members was underestimated 
by 909. 

WITH the opening of the new public li- 
brary building in Chicago, nearly a year ago, 
the city laid itself open to a situation which 
at the present time is as unique as it is em- 
barrassing. Inthe beautiful marble entrance 
from Washington Street two bronze panels 
are let in at either side, bearing the names 
of ‘‘officers of the library board during the 
erection of this building’’ on the one hand, 
and the names of the library board members 
on the other. First of the officers, s'and- 
ing out in relief; isthe name of E. S. Dreyer, 
and second on the list of members on the op- 
posite tablet, the name of E. S. Dreyer oc- 
curs again. And to-day E. S. Dreyer is an 
inmate of the Cook County jail, under sen- 
tence to the State penitentiary for em- 
bezziement of the furds of the West Park 
Board. Public seniiment is behind the 
sentence of the court, but the dishon- 
ored name still flaunts on the bronze 
tablets. The situation seems to have 
arisen out of a vulgar exploiting of names. 
When the library scheme was new President 
Edward S. Dreyer was a private banker, the 
president of the Associated Charities of Chi- 
cago, and a custodian of public funds. 
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name was good on commercial paper, and he 
stood high in the councils of men in Chicago. 
Then came the pinch of hard times. and the 
banking house of E. S. Dreyer & Company 
failed dismally. Investigations proved it 
to be an especially ugly failure. Charges 
were made that the banking house had sold 
third and fourth mortgages as first-mortgage 
securities. Chief of the crookednesses, how- 
ever, were the transactions by which the bank 
received deposits after its insolvency. Of this 
money thus received was more than $300,- 
ooo ‘belonging to the West Park Board. 
Action was taken by the board, indictments 
by the grand jury were returned, and, after 
only a nominal defense, based wholly upon 
technicalities, Banker Dreyer has been sen- 
tenced to an indeterminate term in the peni- 
tentiary. Meanwhile, with the public libra- 
ry building as one of the chief sights of the 
city, the average citizen is in the position of 
making disagreeable explanations to the visit- 
or who may try to reconcile the E. S. 
Dreyer of the jail records with the E, S, 
Dreyer of the library board. 





.... There is a Southern Biblical Assem- 
bly, which holds meetings for popular in- 
struction, under the presidency of Gen. John 
Eaton. Its purpose is the advancement of the 
cause of Christ, and its aim is to let every Chris- 
tian worker of the South know of its great 
gatherings, and ‘‘in so far as practicable to 
give him an urgent invitation to be present.’’ 
An educated negro physician in Knoxville, 
Tenn., wrote to Dr. Charles W. Dabney, 
President of the Universi y of Tennessee and 
local president cf the Assembly for Knox- 
ville, asking if there would be any objection 
to his attending the meeting. He received 
the reply that a Biole school for colored per- 
sons had been organized in Knoxville College, 
and was referred to that meeting, with the 
distinct intimation that he was not wanted. 
To shut out men from a meeting for the 
study of the Bible simply because they are 
colored is nothing less than unchristian, 


.... Lhe requirements imposed for exam- 
ination on the candidates of the three fellow- 
ships for the American School of Classical 
Studies at Rome, as sent out by Prof, 
Minturn Warren, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, are something to open the eyes of those 
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who have not kept the run of the progress of 


investigation in epigraphy, paleography and ' 


archeology. Two of these fellowships are 


for six hundred dollars each, and a third, - 


for the study of Christian archeology, for 
five hundred dollars; and the examinations 
take place in March of next year. Thereare 
two long pages of works, English, German, 
French, Italian and Latin, on which the ex- 
amination will be made; and they present 
evidence that excellent work will be done by 
our American School of Classical Studies in 
Rome as well as in Athens. 


.... We should like to know just what is 
‘that ‘‘ fundamental doctrine’’ of the United 
States which Senator Hoar says ‘‘ cannot 
stand if this country undertake also to exer- 
cise dominion over conquered islands, over 
vassal States, over subject races.’’ We be- 
lieve Senator Hoar knows, and laments, that 
half the population of the United States, of 
voting age, constitute a ‘‘ subject’’ sex, not 
allowed to vote, their property and their 
persons not represented in our Government, 
Or, if men only count, there are the Indians; 
there are thousands of Chinese in this coun- 
try, ‘‘subject races”; there is the District 
of Columbia; there are the Territories and 
Alaska. Just what that ‘‘fundamental doc- 
trine ” is we do not know. 


...» Lhere was never any excuse for the 
people who were humbugged by the sea- 
water gold. No people of any scientific intel- 
ligence believed in it, or would invest a cent 
of money init. Those who in their ignorance 
accepted the statements of promoters and 
speculators, when they could easily be in- 
formed by intelligent .people whether the 
scientific claims made had any basis, will 
probably receive a great deal more sympathy 
than they deserve. This is not saying that 
the ‘‘ Rev. P. F. Jernegan,’’ the promoter, 
and the chemist associated with him, do not 
deserve the full benefit of the law. The law 
is made to protect ignorant and stupid people 
from being imposed upon. 


.... We see the question asked in aleading 
Southern Presbyterian paper, ‘‘Is Dr. Mc- 
Giffert a Presbyterian?” We can say, on 
the authority of William Henry Roberts, 
D.D., LL.D., Stated Clerk and editor of the 
Minutes of the General Assembly, that he is; 
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for we find his name included in the list of 
Presbyterian ministers, We suppose that it 
was intended to ask the question, ‘‘ Ought he 
to be a Presbyterian?’’” The answer to that 
question we cannot give. The General As- 
sembly has referred it to Dr. McGiffert him- 
self for answer. 


.... [hat was a fine testimony, bya private, 
to Dr. Geo. R. Vandewater, of this city, chap- 
lain of the Seventy-first New York Volunteers, 
who was with the men in the charge at San- 
tiago: 

‘* There were a good many of us who didn’t 
think that chaplains were of much use in bat- 
tle before we found out what soldiering meant; 
but now there isn’t a man of us who is left 
alive who doesn’t wonder what we would have 
done without him. If there is any credit com- 
ing tothe Seventy-First, there isn’t a man in it 
who will not share more than half of it with 
our chaplain, who shared all the bad, and 
showed us that he was as brave as any of us 
and better than the best of us.”’ 


...- Ifthe war is to end, let it end. Let 
the soldiers in the field—we mean the State 
troops—be recalled just as soon as possible, 
and sent to their homes. Let the troops 


gathered at the camps be also discharged, 
and let us have no unnecessary movements 


to Porto Rico or anywhere else, This is 
not a mere matter of expense, but equally of 
right. This is not a political war. 


.... Exactly right is the act of President 
McKinley in reviving our rights in Samoa, 
and establishing a coaling station at Pago 
Pago. Wedo not give the islands over to 
Germany. The President seems to be always 
right, and the English are amusingly sur- 
prised to find out with what foresight and 
prudence he conducts himself. 


...-lf Mr. Wanamaker and Dr. Swallow 
would join their forces there might be some 
chance to overthrow the Quay machine in 
Pennsylvania. They are both fighters, and 
both have the spirit of reform. We hope 
they may combine their strength in some 
practical way. 


....Of course Speaker Reed was renomi- 
nated. He opens no campaign, tor he needs 
none. Such a man makes a nominating 
convention superfluous. He says he never 
knew so little political feeling in the country. 
It has given way to patriotism. 


....The Sultan tells Minister Angell that 
he is not responsible for the massacres of 
Armenians and the destruction of American 


property. We will see about that a little 
later. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


WITH THE BOYS IN BLUE. 
BY WILLIAM T. ELLIS. 


EvEN if Uncle Sam has not been an ideal rel- 
ative to the soldiers in camp, theircousins and 
sisters and mothers the land over have been. 
They have bountifully supplied the boys with 
nightcaps, stomach bands, housewives, not 
to speak of the boxes of eatables and indigest- 
ibles that daily find their way to the regi- 
ments. 

For all of these and other good gifts to be 
mentioned later, the boys are grateful and— 
homesick. If you wish to prove the latter 
statement start tip ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home’”’ in 
any company street. If you are not mobbed 
you will certainly be howled into silence and 
better judgment. I knew one tactless, dull- 
sensed private who tried to sing the wanderer’s 
song as twilight was falling upon his regiment. 
The reception ‘that the very first line met with 
was something more than gentle. In our Y. M. 
C. A.tent, one day, when planning the program 
fora patriotic song service it was suggested 
that ‘‘Home, Sweet Home’”’ be introduced. 


The soldiers near raised a storm of protest. 
“You will have us all deserting,” said one. 


Herein lies the secret of the phenomenal 
success of the religious work now being done 
in camps; and herein is the root of our 
hope for the preservation and salvation of our 
soldiers. The influence of home is still strong 
upon them. Their hearts are yet soft and ten- 
der in the memory and love of the home-life, 
and they want to prove themselves worthy 
of it. 

This is the one restraint left. We must in- 
crease it, and add to it alsothe power of the 
Gospel. Every Christian who has a friend in 
the army ought to write tohim. If you could 
witness the eagerness for mail that is mani- 
fested daily in the company streets, you would 
understand how a friend may have more influ- 
ence now over a soldier that when he was pres- 
entin person. Write often to the absent sol- 
diers. Keep awake their highest patriotism. 
Let them know that their friends still remem- 
ber and are proud of them. Then speak a 
word of confidence and cheer, not forgetting to 
bid them ‘‘remember Jesus Christ.”’ 

Most restraints, I say, are gone from a sol- 
dier’s life. Good name, family ties, social 
standing, the presence of pure women and of 
friends whose good opinion is desirable, and 


the usual conventionalities of life, are all ab- 
sent from camp. If a soldier wills he may 
become a beast when off duty, and there will 
be few persons or influences tocheck him. The 
greatest temptation of camp life is to relax 
one’s manner of living, and to lower the ideals 
held at home. Beside this the canteen is but 
a smaller and incidental temptation. 

There has been a great hubbub raised about 
the canteen, and not too much, either; but it 
has been disproportionate to the attention paid 
to other and greater evils. I believe, unequiv- 
ocally, that the canteen ought to go. Consid- 
erations of hygiene, morality, military disci- 
pline and Christianity all demand its abolition. 
And there is small excuse for its remaining 
when the regimental surgeon-major and colo- 
nel, the commanding general and surgeon- 
general, the Secretary of War and the National 
Congress each has the power to remove it. 
But it is not at the canteen that our boys get 
drunk, so faras I have observed. It is the 
lowered moral standard that permits them to 
go to town “‘ fora good time’”’ that is the cause 
of most drunkenness. In the city that is near 
every one of our big camps it is possible for the 
soldier to get the whisky, and the quantity 
of it, that he cannot obtain in his own regi- 
ment. 

The profanity of the soldiers, I am tempted 
to say, is a worse evil than the drinking done 
atthe canteen. That, however, isa matter of 
opinion. Certainly, the loss of the spirit of 
reverence that results from the shockingly 
prevalent use of profane language in camp is 
a greatand deplorable evil. To swear is the 
first and most common temptation of the re- 
cruit. From first-hand knowledge and from 
reliable information I could draw dark and 
terrible pictures, too, of the gambling and 
licentiousness to be witnessed among the sol- 
diers. I refrain, for these would only be fur- 
ther illustrations of the truth that the absence 
of accustomed restraints, and the consequent 
lowering or abandoning of moral standards, is 
the evil of evils in our military encampments 
to-day. Bete 

Have I told a gloomy tale? Well, hereisa 
brighter. The religious influences at work in 
the camp surpass anything of a similar char- 
acter ever before known. Is the canteen full? 
There are more men in the Y. M.C. A. tent 
at any hour of the day, not tocount the crowds 
who turn out to the evening services, Are 
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many soldiers gambling? There are more play- 
ing the harmless games of the Y. M. C. A. Do 
numbers.of men gather in the company streets 
to indulge in coarse talk and vile stories? A 
greater number areat the same time reading 
the clean literature that Christian people have 
provided. The Church has reason to sing 
songs of thanksgiving for what has been and 
is being accomplished in the armies of the na- 
tion. Having so sung, she has equal reason 
for redoubling her zeal in this underta- 
king. 

There area number of religious influences at 
work in allthe big camps. Without seeming 
to disparage at allthe others (for the work is, 
in truth, a whole, a delightful union of forces 
having been effected), I am inclined strongly 
to the belief that the most .effective service 
is that done by the Y. M. C. A. tents, of which 
twenty-three may be found at Chickamauga 
alone; for preachers may come and preachers 
may go, but this agency continues a constant 
witness and influence for righteousness. The 
y. M. C. A. tents exemplify Christianity. 
They show forth the Gospel in a fashion that 
even the least spiritual cannot fail to compre- 
hend. All day long, through seven days of the 
week, they minister to the soldier’s needs. He 
goes to them for his stationery, supplied free 
and in unlimited quantities. In them he finds 
a convenient place to write, with all equip- 
ment at hand, and here he can buy the stamps 
that are otherwise so hard to obtain in camp. 
I know of one tent in which from seven hundred 
to one thousand letters are written every day. 
Scores of other tents can duplicate this record. 
There is good reason to believe that twice as 
many letters are written by the soldiers as 
would otherwise be the case, because of these 
facilities for correspondence. 

Think what this means to the home folks, 
who are the greater heroes of war. There is 
evidence that many mothers’ hearts have been 
cheered and strengthened by the simple fact 
that their boys have written home on Y. M. C. 
A. stationery. It is tothem a sign that the 
absent ones are under good influences. (And 
may I remark in passing that practically all 
the men in regiments having Association out- 
fits use the tents, the bad and the good alike, 
so that all are reached, and there is not neces- 
sarily any savor of ‘‘saintliness”’ attached to 
the man who is a frequenter of the Association 
tent.) One mother wrote toa secretary a pa- 
thetic letter about her ‘‘ boy,’’ who turned out 
to be a bewhiskered six-footer, saying that he 
had always been wild, and that this letter, 
written from Christian surroundings, was her 
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first gleam of hope. In her gratitude and 
from her poverty she sent a contribution 
toward the work. 

Most of the Y.M.C.A. tents now supply 
free ice-water to the men, which is the best 
possible temperance sermon in thirsty camps. 
All of them have games and newspapers, daily 
and weekly, and many keep on hand a con- 
stant supply ot clean, wholesome and attract- 
ive reading matter for the mento take to their 
tents. The demand for this is great and un- 
ceasing; but the men do not care for old re- 
ligious papers and tracts—for which I little 
blame them. They are men, and should not be 
expected to care for that which we would not 
enjoy ourselves. Some of the literature sent 
is not sufficiently robust and high-toned. Out 
of a goodly supply of tracts that I examined 
there was only one that I could offer to a self- 
respecting soldier, with the assurance that it 
would not prejudice him against all things re- 
ligious. If youcontemplate sending literature 
to the soldiers, I advise you to keep for your 
own edification those old religious papers and 
kindred matter, and send, instead, your latest 
magazine and comic paper and novel, provided 
the latter is fit for the soldier to read. Inter- 
esting Christian stories are the most acceptable 
of all. 

Now here I have a strange tale to tell. 
There has beena great and marvelous demand 
for Bibles on the part of the men. Fora time 
the demand far exceeded the supply. In one 
tent alone,within two weeks after the presence 
of the Bibles became known, eight hundred 
men asked for them. There is no literature 
supplied in the Y. M. C. A. tents so popular as 
the Bible. It was the commonest of sights to 
see men sitting in their tents or on the com- 
pany streets during idle hours, reading the 
blessed Book. I have passed through the 
regiment when there were more Bibles than 
newspapers to be seen. Many of these men 
are by no means saints. They are far from be- 
ing Christians, and there is still room for im- 
provement in their moral characters; but they 
are reading the Bible, and with interest. Some 
of them have no notion where to begin. Num- 
bers start with the first chapter of Genesis; 
others, wiser, go to the chaplain or Association 
workers for advice. 

Perhaps there is a flavor of superstition 
about this wide-spread desire for Bibles; but 
at any rate they are read. A characteristic 
Kentucky story, that I heard the chaplain of a 
Kentucky regiment tell, occurs to me here. 
When he undertook to distribute Testaments 
his supply ran short, and many men had to do 
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without. Asa result the soldiers got to gam- 
bling among themselves for the possession of 
the sacred Word! I am not sure that in one 
case, at least, the end was not lost sight of in 
the means, for one of the men won a bucketful 
of Testaments. 

, Before leaving the subject of the Association 
tents, I wish to suggest that they are, so far 
as possible, meeting the needs of the men that 
are usually met at home. If a man wants any- 
thing. from a bit of string to a fact in geogra- 
phy (not to mention the spelling of words), he 
goes to the Y. M. C. A. for it. All the minor 
wants of the soldiers that the regiment cannot 
supply are carried tothat same resourceful spot. 
Of course letters are written for the men, and 
for several weeks I had the pleasure of conduct- 
ing the tender correspondence of a love-lorn 
camp-follower; and I brought it toan engage- 
ment, too! 

These tents are a witness in the midst of 
camp life. They remind the soldier of the sa- 
cred side of life. ‘‘There has been a great 
improvement in our regiment since the arrival 
of the Y. M. C. A. tent.’’ said one officer. 
‘* Before it came you could fairly shovel the 
profanity, so thick was it; but now there has 
been a great change for the better.” 

Another officer, a brigadier-general, by no 
means a Christian himself, uses the Y. M.C.A 
stationery for the sake of its effect upon his 
correspondents. He employed these stri- 
king words in conversation with me: ‘‘ This 
Y. M. C. A. does great things for the men in 
keeping them tender and sympathetic. In 
army life men soon get callous and hardened. 
I’ve seen my soldiers riding over dead men on 
the battle-field, just as if they were grass or 
stones. Now this Y. M. C. A. is keeping the 
soldiers out of that spirit.”’ 

I wish there were space to tell of the varied 
work that is being done by all these religious 
agencies. I should like to describe the thrill- 
ing services held nightly by Mr. Moody’s 
preachers, leading hundreds to public ccnfes- 
sion of Christ. I should like to speak of the 
impressive communion services among the 
soldiers, conducted by the chaplains; and of 
the work of thé singers, and of the work in 
the hospitals, and of the Bible classes and 
Christian Endeavor Societies, I should like 
also totell. The whole story is not one of the 
least stirring chapters of this war. 

But one iilustration of the beautiful unity of 
effort and sympathy of spirit that exists among 
the Christian workers incamp | cannot refrain 
from relating. There is—or was—only one 
Catholic chaplain at Chickamauga, and he 
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labored unceasingly and faithfully to minister 
to all the soldiers of hiscommunion. I know 
that more than one Y. M. C. A. tent was ten- 
dered him for use in holding services, and I 
was present when the chaplains in council 
agreed each to make out a list of the Roman 
Catholics in each regiment for the use of 
Father Colbert. In other ways, too, they 
offered to co-operate with him, a fact which 
greatly affected that faithful minister. 

With the spirit of the Master so beautifully 
shown in such varied ways, may we not expect 
still more glorious results from the labors of 
the Christian men in the camps of the United 
States Army? 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 





THERE are more Congregational than An- 
glican communicants in Wales. A national 
Church for a minority seems an anomaly. 


..+»The Moravians are asking themselves 
whether the society that did the first mission- 
ary work in the West Indies has not a duty to 
Porto Rico, as it is being opened tc Evangelical 
influences. 


.... The Federal Council of the Free, United 
Presbyterian and English Presbyterian 
Churches, which meets every three years, is 
to hold its next session at Liverpool in No- 
vember. 


....Itis stated that one regiment encamped 
at Chickamauga, the Twenty-first Kansas, 
decided that no intoxicating liquors should be 
sold at their canteen. One of the churches of 
that State has sent the regiment word of its 
gratitude at their action. 


..».-The Archbishop of Quito, in Ecuador, 
has issued an order of excommunication to all 
who would buy, receive or possess any he- 
retical Bibles, In accordance with this order 
Bibles in numbers were burned on a prominent 
street corner in the city. 


....The Young Feople’s Christian Union of 
the United Presbyterian Church, held its ses- 
sion in Saratoga, N. Y., last week. There was 
a large attendance, and a member of the Asso- 
ciate Reformed Svnod of the South—which de- 
nomination is in close touch with the United 
Presbyterian, so that efforts are being made to 
unite the two bodies—was made President. 


....The American Bible Society has taken 
steps in regard to Bible work in the Philip- 
pines, authorizing the agent in China, John R. 
Hykes, D.D., to visit Manila and make inves- 
tigations with regard tothe conditions there, 
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The Society has also decided to commence 
Bible work in Porto Rico as soon as possible, 
and to resume the operations in Cuba which 
were suspended a few years since. 


...-Not long ago there was, in Switzerland, 
aconvention of the Swiss army chaplains to 
discuss various questions relative to their pro- 
fessional duties and difficulties. Of the thirty 
who attended, eleven were Catholics and nine- 
teen Protestants; and by unanimous vote acom- 
mittee of three Protestants and two Catholics 
was appointed to give more careful study tothe 
question brought up. 


....The Church Army, connected with the 
Church of England, is more prosperous than 
the corresponding organization that it was at- 
tempted to start inthis country. The last an- 
nual report shows receipts for the year of 
nearly a half million dollars, of which $80,000 
was contributed in working people’s pence. 
The army has many homes and refuges, and 
employs fifty-two colportage vans constantly in 
England, Wales and the north of Ireland. | 


....The small temporary home for incura- 
bles, situated at 668 Water Street, this city, is 
under the direction of Rose Hawthorne La- 
throp, daughter of Nathaniel Hawthorne and 
the widow of George Parsons Lathrop. Mrs. 
Lathrop’s work is self-sacrificing and most 
commendable. Money is especially needed to 
carry on the work for the sick poor in this city, 
and may be sent to Theodore B. Starr, 206 
Fitth Avenue. 


.... The Annual Conference of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church in England meets this year 
at Hull, and has selected as President Mr. 
Hugh Price Hughes. One of the prominent 
topics before the conference is to be the prop- 
osition by Mr. Perks, that the Church should 
raise a million guineas within the next two 
years, in order to inaugurate the twentieth 
century with an unprecedented effort to reach 
the unreached majority of the people in every 
part of the Kingdom. 


....An illustration of what an active church 
can do is furnished by the Central Presbyterian 
Church, in this city, of which Dr. Wilton 
Merle Smith is pastor. The church not only 
has a large city mission work, but supports a 
. chapel and school at Lyden, Ky., and sends 
out this fall two missionaries, the Rev. D. S. 
Morris and the Rev. E. S. Lobenstine, to or- 
ganize a similar work at Nanking, in China. 
At the same time the general contributions to 
the Boards of the Church are kept up to a high 
figure. 
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...Dr. Robert F. Coyle, of Oakland, Cal., 
who was called to the pastorate of the Madi- 
son Avenue Presbyterian Church, in this city, 
after careful examination of the situation, has 
declined the call. The difficulty appears to 
have been chiefly connected with the open, free 
church plan with which the Madison Avenue 
Church has been identified. Dr. Coyle express- 
ed himself as doubtful from the very begin- 
ning of this plan under the existing circum- 
stances,especially in view of the fact that there 
is no adequate financial backing to make it go. 


..+eLhe care for the orphans in Turkey is 
going on quite successfully. In twenty cen- 
ters the American missionaries are still caring 
for more than two thousand orphans, supported 
by funds sent through the National Armenian 
Relief Committee. A ladies’ society in Dub- 
lin, under the leadership of Lady Anderson, 
has undertaken the full care of the orphans 
at Aintab, sending out a lady to act as matron. 
The Swiss are supporting two hundred and 
thirty orphans in Sivas,foraterm of five years, 
and have sent two ladies to look after their 
welfare and instruction. 


....The Primitive Methodists of England at 
a recent conference decided to put no difficul- 
ties in the way of the union of the churches of 
that body in Australia with other bodies, and 
discussed the question of union in England 
with the Bible Christians, another Methodist 
organization. There was some keen opposi- 
tion, but a motion to continue negotiations was 
carried by a vote of 69 to 37. There is also a 
Joint Committee of the Welsh Congregation- 
alists and Welsh Calvinistic Methodists (a 
Presbyterian body) which is striving to secure 
more intimate relations between those two 
Churches, including interchange of pulpits and 
mutual co-operation in Parliamentary and other 
elections. 


..+.Lhe Salvation Army celebrated its thir- 
ty-third anniversary in Londonrecently. Gen- 
eral Booth reported that in the spring of the 
present year the organization possessed 15,019 
Officers attached to 6,231 corps and outposts. 
There were also 33,662 local officers and volun- 
tary officials, 14,500 bandsmen and 1,647 offi- 
cers engaged in social work. Thissocial work 
shows 86 woman’s homes with accommodation 
for 1,754 and 1,227 inmates; the total number 
admitted during the twelve months was 4,769. 
There are 15 prison-gate homes, 15 farms, 108 
slum-posts, 28 food depots, ror night shelters 
with accommodation for 11,307; 38 workshops, 
14children’s homes,and 24 other social institu- 
tions. 
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...eConsiderable interest has been aroused 
by a crusade started by an Italian Roman 
Catholic priest in this city against the evil in- 
fluences that crowd the Italian quarter. Father 
Piscopo, who belongs to the Franciscan Order, 
is very earnest in his effort, and declares that 
he will carry through his work notwithstanding 
the severe threats that are made against him. 
He says that the influences for debauchery and 
sin of every kind are of the worst, that they 
are encouraged by the property owners, and 
that often the police are found powerless. Al- 
ready his life has been threatened, but he con- 
tinues his work courageously. 


.... Lhe Churchman, following up its tables 
of missionary statistics, gives a general sum- 
mary of the missionary statistics of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. According to this 
the 659,268 communicants gave to all purposes 
$12,703,666, of which there went to the Domes- 
tic and Foreign Missionary Society, including 
both the foreign and home work of the Church, 
$375,486, 2.96 per cent. of the whole amount 
and an average of 57 cents per member. Com- 
menting upon this 7he Churchman speaks very 
earnestly as to what is to be done, and draws a 
close comparison with the methods adopted by 
the Church Missionary Society of England. 
Claiming that its own society represents an 
ideal organization, it affirms that what is need- 
ed is ‘‘ the change, the conversion of bishops, 
priests and laymen.” 


....-The Roman Catholic papers, speaking of 
the Hawaiian Islands, make the following 
statement as to their population: 


“In the islands there are 33,000 Catholics, 
39,000 pagans, Protestants and agnostics, and 
45,000 Chinese and Japanese. Thus, out of the 
native and white population the Church has won 
nearly half, tho the preachers had a monopoly of 
the island so long: Nearly all the Catholics are 
natives. The preachers stole their land, gave 
them the leprosy, upturned their government; 
and it is no wonder that the Kanaka has little use 
for the preachers’ religion.” 


The islands are in charge of the priests of 
the Congregation of the Sacred Heart, com- 
monly called the Picpus Society, and form a 
vicariate apostolic, the vicar being a Breton. 
Inthe capital city there is a cathedral, with 
seven chapters attended by fiveclergymen. In 
the rest of the island of Oahu there are eleven 
churches and three priests. The number in 
the other islands makes up a total of twenty- 
three priests and nearly one hundred stations. 
In Honolulu the Brothers of Mary have a col- 
lege with 566 pupils, and the Sisters of the 
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Sacred Heart of Jesus and Mary havea con- 
vent with 469 pupils. The Franciscan Sisters 


from Syracuse, N. Y., have institutions for 
lepers at Honolulu (receiving station) and 
Molokai; also a general hospital. 


....Christian work in all lands has lost a 
most efficient worker in the death of Mrs. Al- 
bert Bowker, ot Boston, whose name is so 
prominently connected with the work of women 
in the department of foreign missions. She 
was the originator of the Woman’s Board of 
Foreign Missions connected with the American 
Board, itself the predecessor of the great num- 
ber of woman’s societies in this country direct- 
ly connected with or working through the va- 
rious missionary boards. Partly as a result of 
this, her name is connected with two notable 
buildings in foreign lands—Bowker Hall, in 
Bombay, filled with more than too pupils, and 
Bowker Hall, in Constantinople, one of the 
two large buildings of the American College 
for Girlsin that'city. Mrs. Bowker was also 
interested deeply in other lines of work, and 
was an active worker for the soldiers in the 
Civil War, and, as President of the Union Ma- 
ternal Association, was a pioneer in organized 
work for women. 


...-Early in July there was celebrated at 
Halle, in Germany, the bicentenary of the 
founding of the famous Francke Orphanage, 
founded by Auguste Hermann Francke, a man 
who has probably exercised as strong an influ- 
ence upon the religious life and activities of 
the past two centuries as almost any other 
man. Coming under the influence of Spener, 
the Pietist, he was more efficient, and his prac- 
tical power was even greater. He was noted 
as a philanthropist and as an educationalist. 
His orphanage was the nucleus of a remarka- 
ble group of educational institutions, and at 
the time of his death, in 1727, there were over 
2,000 children in his various schools. The work 
has gone on continuing the educational line,and 
developing a bookselling and printing busi- 
ness, said to be one of the largest in Germany. 
In addition to this hé was ina great degree 
the founder of modern missions. It was to 
him that Zinzendorf largely owed the impulse 
that started the Moravian missions, and it was 
an intimate friend of his who inaugurated the 
Danish Tamil mission. It was after his death 
that Wesley visited Germany, but the influence 
of the Halle school upon him was most marked. 
The present celebration was-in honor of the 
erection of the buildings, which are still in use, 


tho the work itself had commenced three years 
before. 


s 
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BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


In the first part of the second volume of 
Godet’s ‘‘ /ntroduction au Nuveau Testament, 
Introduction Particuliere,”’ of which the first 
volume, on the thirteen Pauline Epistles, ap- 
peared in 1893 doubtless the most interesting 
discussion is his contribution to the history of 
the New Testament Gospel canon. Thisis all 
the more so on account of the debate that has 
for years been carried on in reference to this 
subject by Harnack, a leading protagonist of 
the liberal school of New Testament special- 
ists, especially of the historical questions in 
this department, and Zahn, the master con- 
servative specialist in this line of research. 
Godet, himself conservative in trend and 
tendency, in the very outset avows his purpose 
of defending old views in reference to the Sy- 
noptic problem and literary origin of the first 
three Gospels, just as he had done in reference 
to the Pauline letters. He antagonizes the 
view that these three books are a composition 
of two written sources as a basis, namely, 
Mark and the Logia of Matthew. The prob- 
lem, however, to which he for the present de- 
votes his chief attention is that of the canon. 
He himself states this problem in these words 
(p. 9): 

“Did the Church make the selection of our 
present canonical Gospels from among a large 
number of Gospel writings, and choose just these 
particular ones as a matter of free selection, 
with the purpose to use them as defensive and 
offensive engines of war against the increasing 
attacks of the times on the doctrines of the Church 
that proceeded trom Gnosticism and Montanism ? 
Or must we discard the idea that the Church 
purposely and intentionally made a selection of 
just these four Gospels, and must we ascribe tLe 
selection of these books as canonical to the use 
made of them in the public service of the different 
Churches from the oldest times, a use that can be 
attributed to the memory of the factof their 
Apostolic origin, the authors having transmitted 
these books to the congregations for whom they 
were written ?”’ 


In discussing this problem Godet does not, 
like Zahn, argue backward from the writings 
of the Fathers, the heretics, etc., down to the 
age of Origen and Eusebius but pursues the 
chronological order, reaching the conclusion 
that Harnack’s conception of the historical 
process that led to the adoption of the four 
Gospels is incorrect. How could the adoption 
of John’s Gospel be explained as a canonical 
book against the Gnostics, as just these people 
honored this Gospel above all other books? 
Rather, on the other hand, our collection of 
Gospels already existed at the close of the first 
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century. Later, in the second century, a kind 
of canonization took place; but this did not 
consist so much in the adoption of the four 
Gospels in question as, rather, the exclusion of 
other and similar but pseudo writings. Godet 
thus stands with Zahnin assigning early dates 
to the Gospels, but does not agree with his 
German colleagues that at the close of the first 
century the canonical collection of the greater 
portion of the New Testament was already in 
existence. But rather, he maintains that the 
Gospel collection constituted the ripest fruits 
of the Apostolic age; ard around these writings 
were collected other and less meritorious col- 
lections of Apostolic writings, in the first in- 
stance doubtless, the Pauline writing, then the 
Apocalypse of St. John, together with severai 
Catholic Epistles. This last collection was sup- 
plemented, about the close of the second or be- 
ginning of the third century, by the reception 
of a third group, namely, James and 2 Peter. 


...»L he number of German defenders of the 
authenticity of the Pentateuch is evidently on 
the increase. Pastor G. Stosch, of Berlin’ has 
begun the publication of a series of small vol- 
umes, devoted to the cause of conservative 
Old Testament criticism. They are entitled 
‘* Alttestamentliche Studien,’”’ published by Ber- 
telsmann, in Giitersloh. Thethird of treseries, 
with the special title *‘ Vom Sinai sum Nebo” 
(pp. 209), is devoted entirely to Leviticus, 
Numbers and Deuteronomy. The metiod is 
positive and constructive, paying but little 
direct attention to the opposing views of the 
critics, which views the author aims to destroy 
by demo sstrating that the contents of these 
books themselves show that they were written 
by the hand of the Jewish legislator, Moses. 
The investigations are, accordingly, not polem- 
ical, as are those of Rupprecht and other tra- 
ditionalists in Germany. On the cther hand, 
Stosch’s method is not as scholarly as is that 
of these others, but is semipopular. The re- 
searches are, however, instructive, even to 
those at home inthe ups and downs of this de- 
partment. 


....lt is a fortunate coincidence that just as 
biblical science has received an excellent work 
on Hebrew syntax in the third and finishing 
volume of Kénig’s Hebrew Grammar,a new edi- 
tion of Winer’s New Testament ‘* Grammatik” 
is also being issued. Itappears in parts. The 
etymology is out, and several parts of the 
syntax have appeared. The reviver is Protess- 
or Schmiedel, ot Zurich. Quite naturally it is 
much more complete thau Blass’s new work, 
and will be practically a thesaurus on the lan- 
guage of the New Testament. It is puolisned 
in Géttingen. 





FINANCIAL. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF MONEY 
SAVERS. 


Wuat do we do with our surplus earn- 
ings? If there were a little more popular at- 
tention given to the consideration of this 
question there might not be so wide a delu- 
sion among the people as to aggregated capi- 
tal in corporations and combinations of cor- 
porations. Hard times always create an un- 


rest and ruction which seem to seek relief in 


new experiments in political economy or in 
political agitations which disturb the forces 
working for prosperity, even when they as- 
sume to have a directly reverse aim. Good 
times make people either so busy or so well- 
satisfied that the work of the demagog or 
mistaken ‘‘reformer ’’ does little harm. But 
the United States has passed out of the po- 
litical and economic kindergarten; the les- 
sons of the war with Spain ought to be suffi- 
cient to drum common sense into the heads 
of individuals whose hearts are right but 
whose heads are wrong. The people of the 
East have something to learn in the way in 
which the several conventions of the gold 
standard party have recently come out un- 


equivocally for the maintenance of that 


standard at a time when the original de- 
fenders of it seem to be inclined to adopt the 
‘*laissez faire’’ policy—the best translation 
of that term, perhaps, being ‘* Let her go, 
Gallagher.’’ Compromise often is the true 
keynote of conduct; but there are situations 
where temporizing with an evil is condo- 
ning it. 

The new Government 3% war bonds have 
advanced, even before the distribution of the 
securities, to a price which, 1f paid for the 
bonds, would yield the investment buyer less 
than 3%. This is a handsome tribute to the 
national credit, but it suggests the question 
of where the buyers of such a security really 
come from. The National banks? Yes; for 
itis only a bond which costs a moderate 
amount of premium on the principal which 
will, at the present return on money loaned 
at interest, give those institutions a profit on 
the use of currency taken out with the se- 
curity of Government bonds required by ex- 
isting laws. The savings banks? Yes; a 


moderate amount will be invested in the 
bonds out of the vast stores of individual 
holdings given to their case: But back of 
these two interests lies the individual saver 
of money—the capitalist—whether he has a 
dollar, a hundred or a thousand at his com- 
mand—who is one of the units making up 
the army which gives monetary power and 
responsibility to the men who, by training, 
experience or natural ability are fitted to 
handle at a profit large sums of money. 

It is somewhat curious that, with the unex- 
ampled organization of banks for savings in 
the United States, there should be such ig- 
norance of financial principles and details in 
this country. The $2,000,000,000 of deposits 
in the savings banks are made up by contri- 
butions from 5,000,000 depositors. Many of 
these depositors are of the humblest classes, 
and some of them use the savings banks 
merely as a safe place in which to keep their 
money, drawing the quarterly interest regu- 
larly; while others permit all their money to 
stay on deposit, drawing compound interest, 
until business reverses or the proverbial 
‘‘rainy day’’ induces the withdrawal of the 
money. But how do the savings banks 
manage to pay 3 }4% or 4% annual interest (and 
to compound it) on the money placed 1n their 
custody by depositors? Only by a wise and 
comprehensive policy of investment in secur- 
ities which return a margin in excess of the 
interest charges and the cost of manage- 
ment. The grocer or pedler or clerk who 
puts a small sum into one of these institu- 
tions has not the time nor experience to 
study investment securities and safely invest 
his money. The trustees and officers of the 
bank where he deposits his funds periorm 
this work for him. They do so by studying 
the condition and prospect of a corporation 
paying dividends or iaterest, and making 
purchases of the securities therein at what is 
judged to be the most favorable opportunity. 
Or they lend money—that is, invest it—on 
real estate which appears to be safe. The 
little sums of $400 a head from the 5,000 000 
depositors are aggregated so as to have more 
force in profitable operations. 

The depositor in a savings bank is a part- 
ner in many industrial, railroad and real 
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estate enterprises of whose name and con- 
dition he is ignorant. The welfare of those 
enterprises is as vital to him as to the indi- 
vidual who, ignoring the machinery provided 
by the savings banks, makes his investment 
personally and independently. His own acts 
may tend to lessen or to increase the value of 
the property in which he has an interest 
through intermediaries. If he hurts the 
Government’s credit by the advocacy of per- 
nicious political doctrines, he hurts the mar- 
ket value of the bonds which the trustees of 


his savings may have bought in order to reap’ 


a profit out of which the interest on his sa- 
vings is paid. If he votes for a party which, 
by unreasonably reducing rates on freight or 
passengers on a railroad, preventsthat prop- 
erty from being operated profitably, he may 
be endangering an investment of the bank 
to which he looks for regular returns on his 
bank deposit. If his course depreciates the 
value of real estate ina certain locality he 
may be jeopardizing the security on which 
rests the money he has given to the bank 
officials to manage profitably. The savings 
bank depositor, in the United States, is one 
of the most important factors in the making 
or unmaking of prosperity attimes. If he 
realized this obvious fact more acutely, it 


would be better for the welfare of himself and- 


his fellow-men. 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of bank stocks for the two weeks 
ending August 6th, were: 
Gunesion Metropolis 
yours 178 — City 
I 


pol SRREROCEETS. . asin 
Mechan 171% 


.. The new war bonds seem to be very 
popular, They were reported one day last 
week as reaching a premium of 105% for 
small bonds. This is the highest point 
touched so far. 





.. The works of the Electrolytic Marine 
Salts Co., at North Lubec, Me., are closed. 
All the employés were paid the full amount 
due them, it is said. A committee of the 
stockholders is expected from Boston to 
make an investigation: of the plant, and see 
whether any gold had been found. It will be 
remembered that the Rev. Mr. Jernegan, the 


‘‘promoter’’ of this scheme to extract gold 
from salt water, sailed for France some days 
ago, and disappeared after landing at Havre. 
Further investigation is awaited with great 
interest. 


..It is announced that interests promi- 
nent in the National Bank have acquired a 
controlling interest in the Plaza Bank, Fifth 
Avenue and Fifty-eighth Street. No change 
in the management is contemplated. George 
W. Hickok, cashier of the Park Bank, is 
quoted as saying: 

‘“‘This simply represents the acquisition by 
some of our directors of a valuable property. 
Both banks will be conducted so as to be mu- 
tually helpful to each other.” 


The Plaza Bank is a State institution, or- 
ganized in 1891. Ithas $100,000 capital,and 
$107,200 net profits. The loans, when last 
reported, amounted to $898,300, and net de- 
posits to $1,184,600. The President is W. 
McMaster Mills, and C. W. Parsons is the 
cashier. 


... Asa result of the assured outlook for 
peace on the approach of autumn there has 
been an expansion of trade noticeable dur- 
ing the last week. Bank clearings went up 
about 20% above the figures for either of the 
last two weeks in July, and were slightly 
above the clearings for the corresponding 
period of last year. Bradstreet’s reports an 
increased distribution of merchandise through 
the country, but more particularly in the 
western portions. Agricultural conditions are 
reported favorable. Dun’s report of com- 
mercial failures makes the number small 
and the average liabilities light as compared 
with former years. In the cotton market 
the general conditions continue very much 
the same, but the iron and steel trade shows 
a visible increase of activity. Heavy de- 
mands are made for materials for manufac- 
tures of agricultural implements and cars, 
also for plates for exportation and for ship- 
building materials. Large amounts of gold 
continue to be imported.. 


DIVIDEND. 
The Chicago and Alton R. R. Co. has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 


on the preferred and common stock, payable 
September Ist. 





INSURANCE. 


RESISTANCE AND OBEDIENCE. 


On September 8th will expire a restraining 
order obtained by the Connecticut Fire In- 
surance Company of Hartford against the 
notorious McNall. By his ‘‘road agents,” 
McNall sought to examine the company, and 
he claims that the company refused. This 
is not quite correct; the company told the 
agents they could examine, but not at ‘any 
expense—in money—to the company. Presi- 
dent Browne being of the firm belief that 
these peripatetic midsummer examinations re- 
ally begin and end with examining how much 
money ‘‘ the traffic will bear’’ in the case of 
the particular company, and the agent car- 
ing only a formal nothing about the com- 
pany’s business books but a great deal about 
its check-book, there was an irreconcilable 
difference. Mr. McNall declared that the 
company had refused to allow itself to be ex- 
amined, and therefore he ordered it out of 
Kansas. The company refused to leave, and 
obtained from the Federal court a temporary 
restraining order upon him, but it has been 
found out that he has much the same view of 
courts as was proclaimed by Boss McKane in 
the Gravesend bailiwick, a few years since, 
that ‘‘ injunctions don’t go.” 

We certainly like the pluck of President 
Browne, and we have over and over declared 
that underwriters ought to be vetebrate an- 
imals; we have urged the duty and the expe- 
diency of individual independence and action 
in lieu of the flabby device of rate compacts 
which have the fragility of good old-fashioned 
New England pie-crust without any of its de- 
lightful merit. If ninety-nine sheep rush 
over the top of the ledge to destruction be- 
low, why should the hundredth go also? 
Only because it isa sheep. If some insur- 
ance companies rush to their death in the 
chase after undesired premiums, why should 
others do so? Only for the reason—imagin- 
ing unreason to be reason—that self-destruc- 
tion {s a right and a privilege inalienable, and 
nobody else shall get ahead of us in it. 

So let all we have said, or could have said, 
on this position of advocacy of rational inde- 
pendence be reaffirmed. The example of 


stout resistance to wrong is always needed, 
and therefore always timely. And yet, in 
dealing with the thing called State super- 
vision, we are not sure that wrestling with 
McNalls is the surest seed of reform—that is, 
of abatement of a nuisance. The speediest 
cure for the populistic poison in the people 
of Kansas may be for the underwriters to 
leave them to themselves. They have set a 
bramble to rule over them, insurance-wise; 
they are entitled to experience the natural 
results of their choice, and their education 
requiresthe lesson. If McNall can persuade 
the State to try his plan for insurance by the 
State, and if the plan works in practice, he 
will be the benefactor of the age, having 
demonstrated that the fiat of men assembled 
asa Legislature can override the fiat of the 
Creator of the universe. Kansas is indeed. 
unfortunate, having been ‘‘ bleeding” in one 
ot another way these forty years past; but 
the surest way to rid her of her pest crop of 
demagogs is to give them full swing. 





METHODS OF THE INDUSTRIALS. 


THE honest, frank, and almost sympathet- 
ic way in which the Industrial life companies 
deal with their policy-holders, who need 
forbearance while at the same time they are 
doubtless somewhat trying to patience, has 
more than once been admiringly acknowl- 
edged in these columns. Now it is one 
company, now another, which by some fresh 
voluntary act that speaks more convincingly 
than words proves the liberality of its course. 
As one of the most recent instances, in each 
case of lapse after payment of premiums for 
five years or more, where the rules entitle 
the holder to paid-up insurance, the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company sends 
out immediately a circular letter of no- 
tification; without waiting for the policy- 
holder to discover and claim his rights, 
the company makes itself his counsel and 
goestohim. This can be best presented by 
giving the substance of the letter as sent: 

‘*We notice that your Policy No........ has 
lapsed for non-payment of premiums, and we 
assume that you were compelled to lapse it by 
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reason of a temporary inability to continue 
payment. You know, of course, that you are 


entitled (1) to a paid-up policy upon surrender’ 


of the lapsed policy within six months from 
date of lapse. This letter is to inform you 
that you are entitled (2) to the alternative 
privilege of extended insurance if applied for 
within eight weeks from the date when last 
premium paid was due. 

‘* Upon surrender of the lapsed policy, with 
this letter, to the Superintendent of your dis- 
trict, you are entitled at your option either: 

‘1, Toa paid-up policy for $...... -. running 
for........years and........days; or 

‘2. To a new Increasing Life and Endow- 
ment policy of the form now in use by the 
company for $ in full immediate bene- 
fit, at present age, without medical examina- 
tion, and a credit of premiums on the new 
policy for weeks. At the expiration of 
this period, the new policy, if issued, will 
lapse unless you continue to pay the premiums. 
The period for which premiums will be credited 
on this new policy is fixed by taking the full 
legal reserve of the lapsed policy and giving 
you credit therefor according to our regular 
table of rates.”’ ‘ 





A FAILURE OF GOOD INTEN- 
TIONS. 


SOME weeks ago, Mr. Thomas H. Bowles, 
thehead of anassociation of life insurance field 
men, conceived a plan whereby the life com- 
panies should continue to establish especial 
hospital provision for their policy-holders in 
the army and navy. The plan did not get so far 
as to be reduced to details, and its abandon- 
ment is now acknowledged. ‘he great and 
direct interest of the companies—that is, 
of the members as a whole—in the welfare of 
those of their number who have gone to the 
war is, of course, admitted, since the effect 
of the war upon mortality experience in 
the companies is less related to the expo- 
sure to bullets than to the chances of disease 
and the permanent impairment of consti- 
tutions, Yetthe objections to the scheme 
were overwhelming. Not only would the 
existence of aspecial hospital and sanitary 
scheme have seemed invidious, so that making 
it special for insured men would have become 
impracticable, but the whole attempt would 
have been an interference with the Govern- 
ment hospital organization. That is not all 
it should be, as has already been painfully 
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shown; yet any outside aid tends to produce 
entanglement and difficulty. So the well- 
meant scheme received only cold discourage- 
ment at the hands of the surgeon-general. 





THE ROYAL ARCANUM’S NEW 
RATES. 


THE Royal Arcanum is in the same trouble 
which besets its fellow associations. The 
new assessment scale which was adopted by 
the Supreme Council], at a meeting in Cleve- 
land, two months ago, went into effect on 
Monday last, August 1st. Heretofore, as- 
sessments have been made at irregular inter- 
vals, the members being notified of each; 
hereafter, twenty-one assessments annually 
are to be levied, at the present rate per age, 
that rate remaining intact. It is estimated 
that eighteen assessments on the old scale 
will about cover the mortality for the coming 
year; two more are added, toform an emer- 
gency fund, and one is added for the war 
risk, thus making twenty-one. It was also 
deemed best to make calls monthly; so the 
old scale was multiplied by 21 and the prod- 
uct divided by 12, thus reaching the new 
rate. The following compares the old with 
the new rate, enough ages being copied to 
give an idea of the change: 

One assess- One assess- Yearly Yearly 


ment by ment by costby cost by 
AGE. old scale. new scale. old scale. new scale. 


$1 oo $21 00 


21 6 
> Semen E % $3 
x3 ee 


NOMUAABE DHOOM 
SSS aGSSLERLS 


WON N DN HH 

DREADS RLS 

a SSLSSR ® 
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> 
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Each member will be expected to remember 


the dates for himself without notice. The 
scale given above is for the usual certificate 
for $3,000. Members can pay fora quarter or 
a half year in advance, if preferred. ‘‘ Each 
member can now know what the annual cost 
of his protection in the Royal Arcanum will 
be for years to come,’’ the announcement 
says, also that ‘‘it is believed. that the new 
rate, together with the income from, the 
Emergency Fund, is sufficient to meet the re- 
quirements of the Order for at least another 
decade.”’ : ; 

If this expectation is realized, it will then 
be necessary to readjust over again. 
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PEBBLES. 


ADMIRAL CAMARA need not worry about his 
supply of coal; the thing for him tosee to is: that 
the fleet carries a full stock of white flags.— 
Albany Argus. 


... «An elocutionist indeed was she, _ 
But when they asked her to recite, 
She sadiy shook her head and said, 
‘‘The welkin shall not ring to-night!”’ 
—Detroit Journal. 


-..s-She Turned the Other One.— 


He kissed the maiden on the cheek; 
And she, without compunction, 
At once ena to obey 
The biblical injunction. 
—Cleveland Leader. 


.+»»Cumso: ‘Well, Cawker, did you name mg 
new. baby George Dewey?’ Cawker: ‘ No.” 
Cumso: ** You told me that was your intention.” 
Cawker: “Yes.” Cumso: “Then why didn’t 
you?” Cawker: ‘We decided, upon, second 
thoughts, to name her Elizabeth.”—Harfer's 
Bazar. 

....fIf 1 were only a man,” she said, “ we 
could’’— ‘Possibly we could,” he said, ‘but 
the chances are we wouldn’t. If you were a man 
I wouldn't be here. I’d be saving nice things to 
someb mA sages wasn’t a man.”” Sometimes it is 
worth while to think of such facts as these.— 
Chicago Post. 


.. The typewriter stood on the general’s desk, 


Whence all but it had fled; j 
The fleet they had bottled was all but a 
wreck, 
The last lone mule was dead. 
But the general sprang to the typewriter’s 


side, 
And he banged each rattling key 
With his daily message across the tide 
Of another great victory. 


—Baltimore News. 


.A popient in an English insane asylum 
ined himself dead, and nothing could dene 


imag 

the delusion out of his brain. One day the phy- 

sician had a happy thought, and said to him: 
Did you ever see a dead man bleed?” “No,” 


he replied. ‘Did you ever hear of a dead man 
bleeding?” “ No.” “ Well, if you will permit me, 
I will try an experiment with you, and see if you 
bleed or not.” The patient gave his consent, the 
doctor whipped out his scalpel and drew a little 
blood. ‘‘There,” he said, ‘‘ you see that vou 
bleed; that proves that you are not dead.” “Not 
at all,” the patient instantly ae “that proves 
that dead men can bleed.”—W. Y. Tribune. 


....An Immune.— 
The stamp tax does not bother me, 
Nor mar my life’s tranquillity ; 
Still, still in gentle peace I live ; 
I have no checks, dear friends, to give. 


With no éxpressmen I contend, 
Having no packages to send ; 
Never a stamp law shall I break, 
Having no mortgages to make. 


No great transactions know my hand ; 
No mill wheels move at mv command ; 

No ships are mine that sail the sea ; 

Tho banks may break, they break not me. 


Serene, content, I go my way, 
Sound sleep at night, and toil by day ; 
From warring wolves of [ax secure, 
Still thankful that Iam so poor! 
—Atlanta Constitution. 


PEBBLES—PUZZLES 


PUZZLES. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s puz- 
zles we will send “‘ Rosin the Beau,’’ by Laura E. 
Richards. 


DovusLe AcrostTIc. 


My primals and finals each name patriotic 
watchwords. 

Reading across: 1, To restore; 2, one of the 
Muses; 3, the god of riches; 4, initiation; 5, a title 
of respect; 6, to talk without discretion; 7, to in- 
veigle; 8, a military roll; 9, characteri‘tic; 1o, 
a feminine name; 11, to cause to appear; 12, 
divinely supplied food; 13, to toughen; 4, a moun- 
tain range in Asia Minor; 15, an authoritative 
standard; 16,-to be sounded back. 

S. K. BRACKETT. 


A ScoTcH Ziczac. 


Beginning at the upper left-hand corner, the 
pn of the zigzag form the title of a popular 
novel, 

Reading across: 1, A firth of Scotland; 2, a high- 
land chieftain described in ‘‘Waverley ”; 3, a city 
of Scotland; 4, a kind of piekt 5, theauthor of the 
book whose title forms the zigzag; 6, a town in 
the south of Scotland; 7, a favorite heroine in 
“‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush ’’; 8,a castle de- 
scribed in ‘‘ The Abbot ’’; 9, the surname oft *‘ Ian 
Maclaren ’’; 10, one of the counties of Scotland; 
11, the name of a mountain and also of a lake in 
Scotland; 12, the surname of a royal family; 13, a 
name by which Burns called Scotland; 14, the 
Christian name of a Scottish poet; 15) a fictitious 
name given to a town in Scotland; 16, one of the 
Waverley novels. FLORENCE M. 


CHARADE. 


My frst a house of revelry, : 
here men may go and meet their friends; 
My second to the sea flows on 
For ninety miles, and there it ends. 


My third and first hand now I take; 
And would it strike you as absurd 

If I should state. in strongest terms, 
You'd not like living near my third ? 


My fourth you'll always find my frst; 
n truth, it isa little flaw; 
Mv ¢hird and fourth will ever hang; 
For who can change a natural law? 


And he, indeed, is quite my fourth 
Who in his blindness cannot see 
That what men prize most, after all, 
Is truth, my whole, and liberty. 
ALICE W. CLARK. 


RIDDLE. 


My whole means unites; behead me and I ama 
vegetable growth; behead again, and you have a 
ridge; again, and you have reverential saluta- 
tions; transpose, and you have to rescue; trans- 
pose again, and you have a useful ornament. Be- 
bead and curtail the original word, and remove 
one more letter, and you have to wash; transpose 
this word and you have flesh; again, and you 
have a depression. E. H. Pius. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 28TH. 


CHARADE.— Tomatoes 
Sinc_e Acrostic.—Third line, Hermann Boerhaave. 1, 
School; 2. spends; 3, pardon; 4. comedy; 5, fracas; 6, banner; 
, candor; 8, hobble; 9, vroken; 10, create; 11, carrot, 12, ab- 
Ors; 13, Craven: 14, quaver; 15, cavity; 16, dreamv. 
(LASSICAL PrimaL ACROSTIC.—1, Rhodes; 2, U 
Britannia; 4, Ionia; 5, ( apitoline; 6, Olympus: 7, Nero. 
Pyxamip.—Across: 1, 1; 2, law; 3, Corea; 4. barilta; 5. de- 
pendent 
Hour-GLass.—From 1 to 2. pardons; 3 to 4, needful. 
Across: 1, Portion; 2, alive; 3, roe; 4, D;5, fro; 6, anion; 7, 
larders. ; 
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PERSONALS. 


For a time there was really considerable 
anxiety over an accident to the Prince of Wales. 
While visiting Baron Rothschild he slipped on 
the stairs and injured his knee. An operation 
was impracticable because the Prince cannot 
take anesthetics, and the treatment at first 
does not seem to have been of the best. He 
is, however, it is said, very much better, and 
all danger of loss to the succession to the Eng- 
lish throne is supposed to have been averted. 


....The question of a successor to Anton 
Seidl has been settled by the selection ot Herr 
Schalk, of Prague. Efforts were made to 
secure some one of the well-known Wagner 
directors of Germany, but all failed; and Mr. 
Grau’s attention was called to Herr Schalk by 
his remarkable. skill in carrying through a 
program which had suddenly been changed, 
and in such a way as to make its conduct ex 
tremely difficult. 


...-Admiral Cervera made a call last week 
on Captain Conchas, of the Spanish cruiser ‘‘In- 
fanta Maria Teresa,’”’ and a number of other 
wounded Spanish captives. The Admiral was 
cordially greeted by all, and was especially de- 
lighted to learn that the captain, who had been 
severely wounded in the hip and right arm, 
was progressing favorably and promised soon 
to be well. The Admiral expressed his high 
appreciation of the kindness extended to the 
prisoners at the hospital, and said that the 
treatment given to all the Spanish prisoners in 
this country was remarkable and, he believed, 
unparalleled in the case of two nations at war. 


....Fame has its drawbacks. According to 
the reports Commodore Schley sat down in his 
cabin on the ‘‘ Brooklyn,’’ the other day, toa 
- table filled with over 1,200 letters, received in 
two mails. They came from every part of the 
country and every class of people, official 
and unofficial, public and private. There were 
poems and newspaper clippings by the score; 
there were requests for autographs, for sou- 
venirs, includ'ng coat-buttons, cap ribbons, or 
anything else the Commodore might see fit to 
give; there were pieces of music dedicated to 
him; advertisements with his picture; letters 
from societies named after him, and an en- 
grossed set of resolutions from his native town 
in Maryland. The Commodore was almost in 
despair at a task that was, perhaps, harder 
than that of bottling up Cervera’s fleet, but 
avowed his purpose to try and answer them all, 
even if only bya brief line. As tothe sou- 
venirs, he replied that his coat did not have 
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buttons enough to go around, and he did not 
want to seem partial. 


....The heavy strain of the past few months 
has been too much for Capt. Charles E. Clark, 
of the battleship ‘‘ Oregon,’’ and he has been 
retired by order of the Board of MedicalSurvey, 
and willbe sent home from Guantanamo on the 
next vessel that starts north. Captain Clark’s 
service has been anextremely severe one. He 
was in command of the ‘‘ Monterey,” which 
has just gone to the Philippines, but was. 
transferred to the ‘‘ Oregon” to bring her 
east, Captain McCormick, then in command, 
being incapacitated for the difficult cruise. 
Through all the months of the voyage he felt 
keenly the responsibility of his position, and 
has had no relief, his service on the blockade 
at Santiago and in the fight with Cervera’s 
fleet having demanded unusual exertion. He 
had been appointed as chief of staff to Commo- 
dore Watson’s fleet; but it became evident that 
his health was breaking, and he has been 
ordered-home. It is hoped that a-period of 
absolute rest will result in his complete recu- 


. peration, but there is some fear lest his active 
_ career is ended. 


....The late William Pepper, M.D., of Phil- 
adelphia, was one of those men to whom a 
great city might properly give a public funeral. 
His services to Philadelphia were not confined 
to his building of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, which he found, as Provost, little more 
than a skeleton institution, and which he made 
one of our great universities. Every other 
public interest had his attention. He was the 
most famous physician in his State, called 
everywhere for consultation, and equally con- 
sulted and influential in all affairs of civic in- 
terest. He could not have accomplished so 
much without the gift of being able to put him} 
self to sleep for ten minutes at any time. He 
would take half the night to go by special 
train to see a patient at a distance, and then be 
back at his office for his regular hours of con- 
sultation. He was untiring in everything that 
concerned the health, wealth, education or dis- 
tinction of his native city. To him, morethan 
to any other man, was due the final influence 
which gave Philadelphia the distinction of 
sending out the expedition to Babylonia con- 
ducted by Drs. Peters, Hilprecht and Haynes. 
Dr. Pepper came from the German Lutheran 
stock of Pennsylvania, and his father, whose 
name he bore, was a distinguished Philadel- 


phia physician, and professor in the medical 
department of the university to which his son 
was to add so many other well-developed de- 
partments. 
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Warm Weather 


Weakness is quickly overcome by the toning 
and blood-enriching qualities of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. This great medicine cures 
that tired feeling almost as quickly as the 
sun dispels the morning mist.\It also 
cures pimples, boils, salt rheum, scrofula 

‘ and all other troubles originating in bad, 
impure blood. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


America’s Greatest Medicine. $1; six for $5. 





Hood’s Pills cure biliousness, indigestion. 


Bos HARTSHORNS suas 


NOTICE y heir aK 
NAME THUS ue LABEL 
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Wm. Simpson & Sons 


on any fabric is a 
the Highest ot Guat, 


Color and Finish, wt ut 


aT Rees S 





COREA MADRAS CLOTH in 
§ site designs for Shirts and Shirt W: 


The Berlin Ticket: 
SILK FINISH ORGANDINES 
The Ideal Lining for all Thin Fabrics, 
Ask to see the Ticket before Buying. 
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Babies 
Thrive On It 





Gail Bordey 
Eagle Brand 


Condensed Milk. 


LITTLE Boox “INFANT 
HEALTH” Sent FREE, 
Should be in Every House. 











KY. CONDENSED MILK CO. 
NEW. YORK. 





For $5.60 we will send 


THE INDEPENDENT and 
CENTURY MAGAZINE 


each one year to any address. Regular pric 
of the two, $6.00. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York. 
a 





FINANCIAL. 





ITY 
SECURITY, CONVENIENCE, PRIVACY 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 BROADWAY, 
OFFER 


exceptional facilities for the sa, onkeopt of securi- 
Seon" porte all pot and pric rf we of 


Large, light and airy rooms for the aie a conventence of cus- 
tomers. 


ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THE BANK. 


DIVIDENDS. 


CHICAGU & ALTUN RAILROAD COMPANY. 
CuicaGao, ILL., August 3d, 1898, 

Notice.—A quarterly dividend of One Dollar and Seventy-five 
Cents per share has this day been declared on the Preferred and 
Common Stock of this Company, payable on the first day of Sep- 
tember next, to the stockholders of record at the close of business 
hours on the 10th instant. 

The dividend on shares registered in New York will be paid at 
the office of the Compan wah agents, Messrs. Cuyler, Morgan & 
Company, 44 Pine Street ork, and the dividend on shares 
registered in Chicago will del paid at the office of the Treasurer of 
the Company. H. E. R. WOOD, Treasurer, 











THE INDEPENDENT 


There is a right chimney. fot 
every lamp. ‘The Index gives 
you its Number. 

Your dealer should have it. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 





Both 
THE INDEPENDENT and 
McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 


can be sent to any address for one year by re- 
mitting $2.85 to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York 





READING NOTICES. 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 

Tue reputation of this wonderful regior, probably the most 
unique and certainly the only one of its kind in the world, be- 
comes more extended yearly. Mankind never tires of seeing 
or reading of its grand Geyser Fountains, its superb Canyon, 
the beautiful Yellowstone Lake, more than seven thousand 
feet above the ocean, the high Mountains, the ‘ ascades and 
‘Cataracts, the Bear, Elk, Deer and Antelope, the unequaled 
Trout fishing, and other interesting features found there. 

he Park is free to the world, and is under the control of 
the United States Government. Large hotels, electric lighted 
and steam heated, are found at convenient points; and first- 
class, specially constructed four-horse stage-coaches transport 
tourists from place to place. 

Wonderland 98 has a chapter which contains a fund of in- 
formation about the Park that makes it, perhaps, Faye oer te 
valuable for Schools and Teachers. The features 0 the Park 
are described, and there is, besides, a large amount of practi- 
cal information about the region and the ride through it. The 
Park tour can be made either in the coaches or on horseback 

/ er bicycles. The book will be sent to any address upon re- 
ceipt of six cents by Charles S. Fee, General Passenger Agent 
Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn.—A dv. 








FREE TO TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. 
In 1897 we had thousands of requests from teachers and 
scholars for Wonderland ‘97. The edition—a large one—was 


exhausted long before the end of the vear Wonderland ’98 4 
mow ready. Itisentirel different from the former book 

has a chapter on the Agricultural Northwest, crammed tull 
of valuable information: one on Yellowstone Park, written 
especially for teachers: another on Alaska and Klondike, and 
one on A ‘ anoe Lake Trip that will be of interest to schools. 
The book has a high-art c »ver designed by Leyendecker, and 
it is profusely illustrated from new photographs. The North- 
ern Pacific Ratlway will send the book and a revised map of 
Yellowstone Park upon receipt of six cents in stamps or postal 
order. Send to Charles S. Fee, General ne Agent, St 


Paul, Minn. Write address piainly, and state where you saw 
the advertisement.— 4 dv. 





Bent & Co.’s Crackers are always the same. 








INSURANCE. 


PROVIDENT 


Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, - 7° 
Insurance in Foree, 


In everything which makes 
Life Insurance secure, excellent 
and moderate in Cost this com- 
pany is unsurpassed. 





$84,412,682 
118,684,728 





FARRAGUT — INSURANCE CO. 
NEW YORK. 


wow, vos AE! e ahr phe Broadway. 


Branch 0 ce edar Street. 
DIRECTORS, 


ROBERT Ww. FORGAN 
WARD A. LOVELL, 


W.F. SHIRLEY, 

E.E. EAMES, 

RETT CLAPP, 

RGE L. FOX 

MAS J. ATKINS, 

NRY TUC 

ROBERT McCAFFERTY, 
DD 

YOuN CASHOW BALLARI 
HN E. LEFFINGW 

JOR yEL L DARBE 





President. 
onerd Beient and Secretary. 
ALONZO LEWIS, Asst. Secretary 


AM ERICAN 
FIRE 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 


Philadelphia. 


Eighty-Eighth Annual Statement 

Cash capital. = a ¥ Te a CO Tah... RR ~ $500,000 ore 
Reserve for re-ineurance and all other claims.. a 0 SL 
Surplus over all Liabilities 


Total eects. Jan. 1 sesaiitieess shoo 475.520 os 
THOMAS H. MONTOOT ERY, Presidevt. 











A SAVING OF MORE THAN {0 PER CENT. 


A remittance of $5.35 sent to us will secure a vear’s subscrip tion each to 


THE INDEPENDENT and HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Regular price of the two, $6.00. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton Street, New York. 














indiscretions in Eating 


cause disordered stomach, foul breath, 
headache and constipation. These ills 
can be prevented or cured by the timely 
use of that most palatable medicine, 
Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


60c. and $1.00. TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. 


~ 
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1898 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 


SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 


HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
seen ciate eden bay eset 
GUO reeds pte tnesanetincinctacases 1,758 292 $2 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadwav. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


WHAT IS WANTED 


In a life company, when one insures, is, First, full 
power to protect ; Second, ample ability to reduce premi- 
um payments, or increase returns to the policy-holder, 
by liberal dividends; Third, skilful and trustworthy 
Management to guard and promote all of the policy-hold- 
er’s interests. Assets of $19,000,000, policy-holders to 
the number of 50,000, an Interest Rate 1 1-2 Per Cent. 
higher than that of any other Company, the most care- 
ful investments, a very low ratio of death losses to 
amount insured, a rapid and successful advance of busi- 
hess, indicate that the Company fulfilling all these 
requisites is 





THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CINCINNATI, 0. 


Employers’ Liability Assurance 


Corporation, Ltd., of London. 


THE OLDEST AND STRONGEST LIABILITY INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


Elevator Insurance, Liability Insurance of all Kinds, Gen- 
eral Accident Insurance, Fidelity Bonds. 
This company has had many more peer experience in Liability 
business than any other company. 


It conducts its business at a lower ratio of expense than any other 
company. 


It will continue to give paltcy holters the same thorough care and 
yey protection which have given it its high reputation 
in the past. 








S. STANLEY BROWN, General Manager, London. 
GEO. MUNROE ENDICOTT, Mgr. and Atty. for U. S. 


DWIGHT, SMITH & LILLIE, Gen. Agts. 
No. 51 Cedar Street, New York. 





New England [lutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1897, - =. - $26,939,135 99 
LIABILITIFS, - - «= «= = 24,811,707 55 
$2,127,428 44 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies waned. 

ANNUAL CasH distributions are paid upon all policies. a 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the casb surrender and paid- 
up ee ere to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Sta ‘a 

Pamoniaes, rates, and values for any age sent on application 
the Company’s Office 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 








President. 


J. Ti. ALLEN, 

W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 

FP. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J.B -PIRFRCR, Secretary and Treasurer. 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1898. 


Mn iF sss icsunenccican solutes $13,455,690 32 
LIA BLLITIES...............c000cceeereeee 12,156,897 00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..... $1,298,793 32 
Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 
























OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company, 


NEw YORK, January 21st, 1898. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the Company, 


submit the following statement of its affairs on the 3ist of 


December, 1897. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st January, 1897, to 
EPRI RUE TEDT. o os cevevensssccnzebcccsossorounbeees $2,844,088 61 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st January, 1897 1,047,955 31 


Total Marine Premiums............sscccccccccscesceese $3,891,998 92 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 1897, to Sist 

December, 1897..........20++ Che tnthanns kessvediebeuss $2,653,653 09 
Losses paid during the same period..... $1,425,650 20 
Returns of Premiums and 

EXpenses..........se0s008 $684,939 39 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 


United States and City of New York Stock: City 


Bank and other StOCKS...........cccscscccscccccescees $7,380,895 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise............... 1,157,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, estimated 

OE iinc kan bedindebiapdih 6 aibbgiebopoveskeerbervenedepsos’t 1,121,500 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.............sess0 1,026,605 97 
EE Pc nnscccecescenbaaggeSubcbivenens seecesnccnses 286,424 11 

IIIB, «0.09 00 aubtcpotasadngsdhsscnnncdet oWeesdbasece $10,922,425 08 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the first of February next. The diminished 
income yielded on in vestments in recent years may in the future 
render necessary a reduced rate of interest on certificates. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1892 will be redeem- 
ed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the first of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net earned pre- 
miums of the Company for the year ending 8ist December, 1897, 
for which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

















TRUSTEES: 
GUSTAV AMSINCK JOHN D. HEWLETT 
JOSEPH AGOSTINI, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
VERNON H. BROW LEANDER N. LOV 
WALDRON P. wh, JAMES LOW, 
WILLIAM B. BOULTON, W.H. H. MOORE 
M. BAC CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, EORGE H. MACY 
GEORGE COPPELL 
H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE W. QUINTARD, 
. DE FOREST, JOHN L. R, 
DEGROOT, . A, RAVEN, 
AM E. DODGE, N: DENTON SMI 
E LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
DWekD FLOY ASJONES, UL L. THEBA 
HORACE G CHRISTI’N pz THOMSEN 
NSON v TAD GUSTAV H.SCH : 
CLIFFORD A. HAND, WILLIAM H. WEBB 


HENRY HAWLEY” 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


THEO. P. 
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BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants, 
such as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 





E. W. SCOTT, President, 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 









American Through and Through. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., New York. 


THE Government makes a profit out of the New 
York Post-Office; but you could not afford to de- 
liver your own letters. 

We can insure you against loss by fire, light- 
ning and tornado, and out of the many transac- 
tions we have in a year make a small profit. You 
cannot afford to carry your own insyrance any 
more than you can afford to deliver your letters. 

All CONTINENTAL policies are issued under 
the ‘‘ Safety Fund Law” and are ‘‘ Conflagration 
Proof.”’ 





Capital, . @ - - = $1,000,000 
Assets, malic sae, yee AS pee 8,582,207 
Liabilities, = - . 4,464,212 
4,117,995 


Surplus to policy-holders, = 


OFFICERS: 


F, C, MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
EDWARD LAR RING, Secretary. 
z a york L ARD, Ass’t Secretaries. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Rialto Building, Chicago. GEO. 
reneral Mana ane 

YN DEPARTMENT. Continental Building, Court and 
C. H. DuToHER, Sec’y. 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


1898. NATIONAL 1898. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement January rst, 1898. 


Capital Stock, all _ jase setvks> tedebvekacshvacue 
Re-Insurance Reserv a 
Unsettled Losses and other claims.. 

Net Surplus........cc-ccecccccccccccecs 


Total ASSCtS...........eeceeseeeeees pe Resecalee ae ' $4455-618 sé 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 

E. G. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 

B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 
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Montague Streets. 
















































THE INDEPENDENT 


A SMALL POLICY. 


THERE is a considerable body of men, who seem to appreciate and who will often ac- 
knowledge the value of life insurance, who yet fail torank themselves among the insured, 
for no other reason than that they feel it impossible to maintain a policy as large as they 
should like; as large, it may be, as some friend’s, or neighbor’s. This is a decided mis- 
take. Whatever value may be possessed by the $roo,000 policy, it should be remembered 
that the $1,000 policy possesses a value fully as réal and proportionately just asgreat. It 
is only by small things, too, that one climbs most surely to the greater. 

Life insurance is an investment; an investment of the safest sort when taken in a 
company of approved merit and worth. As such, it is wisdom to secure it at the earliest 
opportunity, purchasing the “bonds” in smaller “ bunches” than -one would like, it may 
be, but nevertheless securing what is possible, with the determination to increase such 
holdings as soon as opportunity permits. Such action as this bespeaks the conservative 
character of sound life insurance, and it is generally granted that the best investments are 
the conservative ones. Life insurance becomes a speculation only when more is taken 
than one can properly support. 

Three distinct arguments present themselves in favor of the taking of small policies. 
First, the man insured for $100,000 is usually the man possessed of other properties. 
Whatever value he may place upon his policy, whatever value it may prove to those he 
leaves behind, it yet is not the sole support to which they look. On the other hand, the 
holder of the $1,000 policy, often, if not generally, bequeaths little or no property. 
Here surely is a value placed upon the small policy out of all due proportion to size. 
It is doubttul if anything could further accentuate its imperative worth. 

In the second place, the $100,000 policy benefits one family only, whereas a whole 
community would share and enjoy the benefits accruing from a hundred $1,000 poli- 
cies. 

Lastly, the small policy secured early in life would prove such a saving in premium 
charges over one, even of equal face value, taken later, that from such savings alone fur- 
ther thousands could from time to time be added to the protection already enjoyed. 

All this shows the fatal unwisdom of ignoring or underrating the small policies. They 
are after all like other apparent trifles—they eventually count for the most. In procuring 
one for yourself see to it that itis the best—see to it that it is issued by The Grand Old 
Mutual Life of New York which for over fifty-five years has issued millions of just such 
policies to the decided helping of the purchasers. 





A POLICY ,, sus “THE UNITED STATES » 
WASHINGTON LIFE | — WFEJNSURANCE co. 


All Policies now issued by this Company contain 








Insurance Company the following clauses: 

é : §* After one year fromthe date of issue, the iability 
is the simplest and safest of ~ ,fompany under this policy shall not be dis« 
form of contract. ’ ry This policy contains no restriction whatever upon 
It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family ee pared, we PDE ee. oF Cre eT ee 
and the estate. at oats, t Claims paid lh han UT DISCOUNT as 
It supplies a fund for wife and children against the hour Me ng Bm ‘efaoters Pr ml a 6 alg ee crag Com- 
of greatest trial. pany, — oepuuanerte gh oo E. Cochran, 8 Made 

The Washiagton pays Endowments and death claims ees eer ee Cvercuma: meetin: 
Promptly, and loans money to its policy-holders. GEORGE H. BURFORD..............cccceceeres President 
Its Trust-Fund Policies, with low premiums and cash guar- oe gs pppbgdebempnacan Sete tae ae ag rere 
antees, is unsurpassed. BIC S ocn BRAN. onsecccvcccgecccccscccccsees 8d Vice-President 
If you want a policy for which you will pay about half the * “L. KENW. +< Realehdon spe Fenn 
Premium on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington’s AeTHOR G Pree ttetesseeeeeseseceeecsescaneensasreseces Actuary 
Interchangeable-Term policy. JOHN P MUNN..-..0000IIIIIIIIINIII Medical Director 

FINANCE COMMITTEE: : 

W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. GEO. G, WILLIAMS. .....2-..0-+0e-0se000 Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 





E 
E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 8g aoe 


COROT Oe Comme reer serene eeeseseesereeessereas® 





THE INDEPENDENT 


BROOK’ 


26 JOHN ST..N.Y. THE BEST MADE - 





LARKIN 


sample Soap if mention this paper. 


AND PREMIUMS.—FACTORY TO FAMILY. — 
S0 AP ) The Larkin Idea fully explained in beautiful free booklet. Free 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





STEINWE 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly sate Hg patent Grand Pianos in 
Ui Form; Also for sale fo or on installments a 
assortment "of nearly new STEINW AY Grand, by) ge and Rc are 
os, all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second. d 
nos of other make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





LACE CURTAINS, 


Watches, Clocks, Tea Sets, E 


Toilet Sets, with $5 ap 

and — ‘orders * Ad.” and 15c. 
and 44 Ib. BEST ea imported, ani new 

Illus =H. Price-List 


The Great Aiierican Tea Co,, 
81 and 88 Vesey Street, New. York, Box 289, 





AMERICA’S 





GREAT 








For 97. Years 
BENT & CO.’S 


HAND-MADE 


Water 
Crackers ,2¢ nine ary lamoed 


more, no less. 





have been unequalled for excellence and 
their superior keeping qualities. 
Sold by First-Class Grocers. 
Bent’s + ine Biscuits for Receptions, 
Teas, etc., are unsurpassed. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
NATIONAL BISCUIT CO., Milton, Mass. 


FREE Bent’s Cracker-Meal Receipt 


Book Sent Free on Request. 























RESORTS. 


As Americans afte likely to spend the summer 





in the United States they will want to find the 
most comfortable means of reaching ‘‘ America’s 
Great Resorts.’’ This being the case, their 
thoughts will naturally turn to ‘America’s 
Greatest Railroad,” the New York Central. 
More summer and health resorts are located 
along its lines and reached by its through Parlor 

and Sleeping Cars than any other railroad. 

A copy of “ America’s Great Resorts,” 

will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of 

‘a two-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, 


General Passenger Agent, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York. 





24 HOURS TO CHICAGO 


BY THE FAMOUS 


NORTH SHORE LIMITED 


Leaving Grand Central Station daily 


10° A.M 
Viathe N. Y. C. & H. R. R.R. and the 


The train affording the best view of the beautiful Hudson River scen- 
a—u_o ery from the east shore during the morning ride to Albany. 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL 


**THE NIAGARA FALLS ROUTE,” also the favorite Summer Tourist Route to the Resorts 
of Michigan, Colorado and the West. 


W. H. UNDERWOOD, 


General Eastern Passenger Agent, Buffalo. 


O. W. RUGGLES, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago- 
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